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A SERVICE AGENCY with a UNIQUE BACKGROUND 


GARY SERVICES AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 
is a service agency rendering engineering, advisory, 
technical and other assistance to companies in the 
Gary Group. 


Included in the Gary Group are telephone com- 
panies operating nearly 600,000 stations, long 
distance land and radio communication facilities 
for both local and international uses, and manu- 
facturing, sales and engineering companies. The 


consolidated assets of the Group are in excess of 


$150,000,000. 


With the experience which results from this large 
scale background, the Company is in a unique 
position to render useful service to the Independent 
Telephone Industry, and will gladly consider ways 
and means of assisting friends and customers of 
companies in the Gary Group. 


332 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Look at the outstanding 

advantages shown in this 
“Exploded View” of the New 
KELLOGG 1000 Series 
Masterphone 7 


Single Base Pilate 


Both desk and wall telephones use the 
same base plate. All components are 
mounted on the base piate and are 
easily accessible. Housings are 
changed in a matter of seconds. 


ersal Ringer Design 


complete line of biased, harmonic 
J straight line ringers is available 
both common battery and mag- 
> services. All ringers are similor 
design, adjustment and mounting; 
parts ore interchangeable. 
























Both ore protected ago 
dust and bugs. No ch 
ever be made in the pt cal cirg 
itself—the only circuit e! ents usg 
being located on the top the biog 


Improved Receiver 
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Low Installation Cost 


The new telephone is so e0:) to insif 
that o medium size screwd: iver is if 
only tool needed to remove or + 
place a housing, or make ony needd 
adjustment or adptation. 


Lew Maintenance Cost 


With installation so easy and servicid 
so simple — with no complicated 
codes to slow up work—with d 
soldering or unsoldering necessary 
the field—telephones can be instolld 
or restored to service ropidly, i 
creasing subscriber good-will of 
decreasing maint © costs. 





Minimum Inventory 


Never before has inventory been 14 
duced to the stocking of o few con 
ponents to permit you to provide q 
all times any required type of servic 
it can be done with the new Kellog 
1000 Series Telephone. 





Simple Adaptation 


To remove the housing, io adapt 4 
cuit to metallic or grounded ringin 
to zone induction coil, to change 4 
denser capacity —all of these can} 
accomplished in a few moments us" 
only a medium-sized screwdriver. 
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INDEPENDENTS ARE IGNORED 


HE Federal Communications Commission and the American Telephone 
Ts Telegraph Co., in negotiating the recently announced reduction in 

toll rates (TELEPHONY, December 8, page 34), once again have ad- 
versely affected the business and welfare of the Independent telephone 
industry without the Independents having any opportunity to protect their 
interests or even to express their views on a subject which always has 
been of vital importance to Independent companies. 


We have been unable to find an Independent telephone man who knew 
that the FCC and the AT&T were negotiating the rate reduction until it 
had become an accomplished fact. As Francis X. Welch, our Washington 
editor, states in this issue, the first the Independents knew of the rate 
reduction was when they read about it in the newspapers. 


Of course, once more we hear the old story that the Independents 
will not suffer much from the rate reduction as it applies only to long 
haul traffic. In our opinion it doesn’t matter how much they are affected. 
The point is they will be affected and, even if the rate change results in 
only a drop of a few dollars in the Independents’ income, they still should 
have been informed of the negotiations between the FCC and the AT&T 
long before they were concluded. 


However, the United States Independent Telephone Association esti- 
mates that the recent rate reduction will result in an annual loss of rev- 
enue to the Independents of from $350,000 to $400,000. To the Inde- 
pendents this loss is more than a mere drop in the bucket, and, as Mr. 
Welch states, the Independents are now in the position of being sent a bill 
for a contribution without the formality of being asked whether they 
want to make one or not. 


The USITA Toll Compensation and Settlements Committee has en- 
deavored to keep abreast of developments relating to toll rates which 
might affect the income of the Independent industry. It is understood 
it has requested that the association be notified of any informal negotia- 
tions dealing with toll reductions sufficiently in advance to permit mem- 
bers of the Independent industry to make known their views thereon to 
the extent that their rights and interests might appear to be affected. It 
is not the fault of the committee that the Independents were not no- 
tified of the recent FCC-AT&T negotiations. The fault lies with the prin- 
cipal parties to the negotiations. 


One would expect the AT&T to advise its Independent partners of 
such negotiations. But perhaps, under the FCC rules of the game, it can- 
not extend this courtesy to the Independents. If this is the case then it 
is the FCC’s responsibility to give this consideration to the Independent 
industry. It is difficult to understand why the FCC invites the Independents 
to express their views in conferences or hearings on relatively unimpor- 
tant matters and when it comes to a subject as important as toll rates 
they are shunned completely. 


We think it is high time that the FCC and the AT&T effect some pro- 
cedure whereby the Independent industry is informed of informal nego- 
tiations which vitally concern its interests. Certainly this is not too much 
to expect and there can be no doubt that it is the fair thing to do. 


We are not suggesting that the Independent industry be made a formal 
party to FCC-AT&T toll rate conferences or hearings, but we are suggesting 
that it be informed when such negotiations begin so Independents can offer 
their views if they care to do so. After all, the Independents are still in 
the telephone business and if the FCC and the AT&T continue to over- 
look this fact in toll rate matters, the Independent industry should take 
steps to make its already recognized weight felt. The Independents can 
count upon the support of this publication to bring this about. 















Rural Line Service 


By John D Taylor CONSULTING ENGINEER 












ice, in general, is not considered 

ideal from the standpoint of ade- 
quately serving the farm population or 
of providing the kind and quality of 
service the farmer should receive. Of 
course, this condition varies consider- 
ably in different sections of the United 
States from a very excellent service to 
practically none at all. 

It is encouraging to know, however, 
that plans for improving rural service 
and for extending lines into many 
areas not now enjoying one of the 
most valuable services this country has 
to offer have been or are being per- 
fected on a nationwide scale for post- 
war execution. 


Pic. in day rural telephone serv- 


The factors of importance entering 
into the present situation definitely are 
economic and largely are matters of 
farm income, community interest, cost 
of providing rural telephone service 
and accessibility to the farmer’s mar- 
kets. Statistics show that where farm 
incomes generally are high, rural tele- 
phone development is high and, con- 
versely, low incomes mean fewer farm 


telephones. Thus, the local telephone 
company serving a given community 
has a vital interest in that com- 


munity’s economic and social welfare. 

Also, in the more thickly populated 
rural sections of the country, com- 
munity interest usually is strong and 
frequent contacts by telephone are an 
important part of the community life. 
The cost of rural service to the 
farmer undoubtedly influences its 
usage, but it appears that other factors 
are controlling. Even where the 
farmer’s marketing points are near at 
hand, he appreciates the value of tele- 
phone service and makes use of it if 
his income is in the medium or higher 
brackets. In more sparsely settled and 
less productive regions where the in- 
come usually is lower, the community 
interest lags and the value of telephone 
service from the farmer’s viewpoint is 
not so apparent. Therefore, in these 
latter regions, with hardly an excep- 
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PART II. Present day rural 
telephone service. The first article 
in this series appeared in the 
December 1 issue, page 11. 











tion, the farmer is satisfied with an 
inferior grade of telephone service or 
is willing to get along without any 
service. 

The number of rural subscribers per 
mile of rural pole line varies greatly 
throughout the country, resulting in a 
large variation in the costs per tele- 
phone of providing rural service, but 
the rates charged for multi-party rural 
service differ only through a relatively 
narrow range. 

Beginning with the depression in 
1930 and for several years thereafter, 
farm incomes throughout the country 
dropped sharply and in a great many 
cases farms were lost or abandoned. 
This condition resulted in the loss of 
many rural telephones, and in numer- 
ous sections in the various states com- 
plete rural pole lines were removed 
because they no longer were needed. 
In the late 1930’s and up to 1942, 
economic conditions steadily improved 
and rural telephone development be- 
gan to recover from the depression, 
but then the requirements of war tem- 
porarily prevented further telephone 
expansion for non-essential needs. 

The over-all farm telephone develop- 
ment, in the opinion of this writer, is, 
therefore, one which varies over the 
country as a whole in normal times 
primarily in accordance with the pre- 
vailing economic conditions. 

In order to approach ideal rural de- 
velopment, means must be found to 
serve all rural sections of the country 
irrespective of the difference in eco- 
nomic status. Ideal development, as 
here used, simply means an adequate, 
satisfactory telephone service to every 
farm home in the land. The farmer 
has his radio and automobile, but 





neither of these conveniences—as valu- 
able as they are on the farm—can 
substitute for the telephone which pro- 
vides immediate personal, social and 
business contact and a means of secur- 
ing help without delay in times of 
fire, sickness, threatened harm and 
innumerable other emergencies. 

Fortunately for the ideal rural de- 
velopment, some recent discoveries, as 
a result of the war, and further ex- 
pected advances in this communication 
field, may prove to be the most prac- 
tical means of approaching the perfect 
goal. 


Distribution Methods 

From the very beginning in provid- 
ing rural service, it has been neces- 
sary to employ wire (mostly iron) sup- 
ported on poles placed along highways 
and private property as_ the 
medium for connecting the rural tele- 
phone to its central office. This method 
still is used extensively in present day 
practice, however, there are some short 
wire lines of the insulated, buried wire 
type or in lead covered cable. Also, 
there are several types of line wire 
used. With aerial wire on pole lines 
as the principal means of rural dis- 
tribution, it is inevitable that the 
present day costs of furnishing rural 
service are relatively high as com- 
pared to the revenues obtained except 
where rural development is_ high. 
Where rural subscribers are grouped 
closely, lead covered cable distribution 
often is more economical than open 
wire lines. 


over 


The number of subscribers per wire 
line varies considerably in different 
localities and depends largely on the 
economical situation and the grade of 
service desired by them in the par- 
ticular territory served. A small per- 
centage of rural lines is giving indi- 
vidual, two-party and four-party serv- 
ice, however, the greater number of 
lines provide multi-party service of 
from eight to 20 parties. In some in- 
stances, as many as 40 or more tele- 
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phones have been connected to one line. 
Probably the most satisfactory and re- 
liable multi-party rural service is ob- 
tained on the eight to 12-party line, 
the more recent trend being to limit 
the number of subscribers to eight. 
Certainly, the best rural service is not 
possible with as many as 20 subscribers 
to a line, and with 40 or more sub- 
scribers, service of any value is 
doubtful. 

In some sections of the country 
where routes are limited and _ sub- 
scribers are some distance apart, one 
main pole line, with a number of 
branches, may serve an extensive ter- 
ritory. In such cases, due to the long 
distances of some of the farms from 
their central office, the tendency is to 
string fewer wire lines and connect 
more telephones per line. In these sec- 
tions, pole lines may have been ex- 
tended over a long period of years and 
mile by mile to reach points from 40 
to 60 miles from the central office so 
that the distribution system becomes 
not only uneconomical and unwieldly, 
but provides only a very poor grade of 
service which is expensive to maintain. 


Types of Construction 

In many eastern states, rural roads 
are somewhat narrower, winding and 
lined with trees. One jointly used pole 
line for both rural power and telephone 
line is a necessity in order to maintain 
clearances. In the western part of the 
country, particularly west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, straighter routes and 
fewer trees generally are encountered 
and the major part of the rural power 
and telephone plant is on separate pole 
lines. 

Wooden poles are used almost ex- 
clusively for both jointly used and in- 
dividual rural telephone lines. The 
class and height of poles is dependent 
upon the wire load to be carried. 
Probably the greater portion of the 
rural pole lines carries only one or two 
circuits for which 16 to 20-ft., class 10 
or smaller poles are adequate except 
for crossings or obstructions. 


At corners, deadends or other points 
where the pole is under stress due to 
wire or cable pull, heavier poles, 
ground braces, anchor or overhead 
guys or push braces are employed to 
offset the pull. 

Wire now in use for rural lines, 
other than in lead covered cables, may 
be of the following types: 


109 BB Iron 
109 HS (high strength) Steel 
083 HS (high strength) Steel 


104 Copper 

080 Copper 

104 CS (copper steel) 
080 CS (copper steel) 
U-Wire (No. 17 Prd. RC) 

The 109 BB iron wire was one of 
the first wires developed for rural use 
and has been employed extensively for 
many years. Because of the higher 
strength of the 109 and 083 HS steel 
wires, these are being used almost ex- 
clusively in place of 109 BB wire. The 
104 and 080 copper, or CS wires, are 
used where required for transmission 
on long rural lines, which now repre- 
sents only a small part of the rural 
wire plant. U-wire (underground wire) 
is designed for buried construction on 
generally short main feeds or branches 
and where gopher or other damage to 
the insulation will not be expected. 
Construction Considerations— 

Wire Usage 

In using 109 BB wire, it is necessary 
to limit the span length to about 200 
to 250 ft., whereas with the HS wire, 
consideration is being given to using it 
in span lengths up to 350 ft., which is 
permissible due to its higher tensile 
strength. With the longer’ spans, 
greater sag is required for a given 
type of open wire and, while the 
number of poles thus can be reduced, 
the pole heights may have to be in- 
creased for clearance. Also, with 
longer spans and the same pin spacing, 
there is a greater tendency for the 
wires to swing together in a high wind 
and the wire separation may have to 
be increased. 

For U-wire, supporting poles natur- 
ally are not required. However, since 
this wire is buried, it must be located 
carefully along the highway or over 
private right-of-way in order to avoid 
subsequent damage to it. 


Transmission Considerations 

Rural plant design requires careful 
consideration of the transmission limi- 
tations involved so that lines may 
operate satisfactorily with other local 
lines and the nationwide toll network. 
It would be extremely short sighted to 
design rural lines for local services 
only, particularly when the present 
tendency is for the public generally 
to make more business and social con- 
tacts outside of the home area and over 
increasingly greater distances. 


The national toll network, as con- 
ceived and established by the Bell Sys- 
tem and Independent telephone com- 
panies, will, as its ultimate objective, 
permit any telephone user anywhere in 
the United States or Canada to talk 


satisfactorily to any other telephone 
user anywhere else in these countries. 
This plan also contemplates inclusion 
of overseas telephone service. 

It is, therefore, essential that rural 
line transmission losses be held within 
certain limits to permit full and satis- 
factory usage of the service. 

The rural line transmission losses 
depend upon a number of factors, the 
principal ones being: 


Type of central office equipment. 

Type of substation equipment. 

Type and length of interconnecting 
line. 

Number of telephones on line. 

Condition in which equipment and 
outside plant are maintained. 


Of particular interest is the type of 
interconnecting line and the number of 
subscribers on the line. Generally, 
when the line is composed of 109 HS 
steel wire, it should not exceed about 
20 miles in length and have not more 
than 10 to 12 subscribers connected to 
it. This condition assumes use of the 
most efficient type of subscriber tele- 
phone set. The use of 104 CS wire 
will permit extending this range to 
about 25 miles, but the number of sub- 
scribers should not be increased above 
10 or 12 if reasonably good rural 
service is to be provided. U-wire, non- 
loaded, has a loss of about four times 
that of 109 HS steel and about seven 
times that of 104 CS wire. Even when 
loaded, its loss is still about half of 
what it is when non-loaded. The use 
of U-wire consequently is confined 
principally to short main feeds of a 
few miles and for branches from the 
main line. 


Signaling Considerations 

When the rural telephone is sig- 
naled manually by the operator, a large 
number of stations can be reached over 
one line by the operator ringing the 
assigned codes. However, in machine 
code ringing from automatic dial 
offices, the number of codes assignable 
to the stations is limited. In some 
central offices, as many as 20 codes can 
be assigned for a metallic line while 
others are limited to 10. 

In the above, mostly general con- 
siderations involving present day rural 
service have been discussed in uni- 
versal terms. It is expected to present 
more detailed explanations of particu- 
lar phases of the rural service prob- 
lem and the future outlook for this 
service in later chapters of this 
series. 

(To Be Continued) 


>> The Community & War Fund, Chicago, Ill., recently received $23.75 in cash from the gag 
loving Olsen and Johnson. ... About a week ago the boys began putting the bite on dressing 
room visitors who “chiseled” calls on their private telephone. ... Their toll for a local call was 
two-bits. The week's take was given to charity.—Chicago Sun. 
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ELL, the Federal 


Communica- 
tions Commission and the Bell 


System did it again. Meaning the 
$20,000,000 reduction in interstate tele 
phone service rates, effective February 
1, 1946. The new long distance rates, 
which are applicable to distances be- 
tween 340 and 2,140 miles, come as an 
advance notice of good things to come 
—a sort of Santa Claus calling early 
with a pledge for future delivery. 

So this news (of a rate reduction) 
comes pleasantly to the ear of the pub- 
lic, distressed so long with shortages 
and skyrocketing prices in other cost 
of living items. It comes also at a 
rather opportune time for the FCC, 
now that Congress is considering ap- 
propriations for the next fiscal year in 
the new Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Bill. It comes out pretty well for 
Bell, too. It is a convenient way to 
channel back to the public funds no 
longer needed for its deferred main- 
tenance reserve, now that the war is 
over and the Bell System can get down 
to work again on deferred maintenance. 

Then, too, there is the little item of 
excess profits tax removal which is be- 
ginning to attract the lightning of rate 
reduction agitation (judging by all the 
talk on the subject at the convention 
last week of the state utility commis- 
sioners in Miami Beach). Could be that 
a voluntary rate reduction right now 
might turn out to be a pretty handy 
lightning rod during the months ahead. 

So everybody seems to be happy 
about the new telephone cuts, except 
maybe the Independent telephone com- 
panies which stand to lose between 
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Mr. Welch criticizes action of FCC and AT&T in agreeing 
to toll rate reduction without either informing Independ- 


ents that negotiations were in progress. 


. . . Questions 


procedure when Independent companies’ income is af- 


fected by such rate cuts. . 


. . Possible adverse effects of 


Bell-REA ''secret' cooperative research into power line 


carrier also are discussed. 


$350,000 and $400,000 in toll compensa- 
tion per year. Maybe they can afford 
this little cut in their earnings and 
maybe they can’t. But, in any event, 
they were not asked about it either 
by the FCC or the Bell System. Need- 
less to say, the Toll Commission and 
Settlements Committee of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion is taking this up with the Bell 
people. It probably will work out all 
right so that even the Independents 
will be agreeable, if not too happy, 
about the situation. 


Somehow this reporter fails to un- 
derstand why some kind of an ar- 
rangement can’t be worked out on 
negotiations of this kind so that the 
Independent telephone companies will 
not have to read about such things in 
their newspapers after they have be- 
come an accomplished fact. It is some- 
thing like being sent a bill for a con- 
tribution without the formality of be- 
ing asked whether you want to make 
one or not. 


Another “fait accompli,” as the dip- 
lomats usually say when actions really 
begin to speak leuder than words, is 


the cooperation between Bell and the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
(REA) on carrier telephone systems 
for rural areas. This type of experi- 
mental research is undoubtedly a fine 
thing since it holds the promise of 
solving, in part at least, the rural tele- 
phone problem which will have to be 
solved by the industry sooner or later, 
if it is to avoid more lightning in the 
form of federal interference. 

Furthermore, the Bell System ex- 
hibited its usual sagacity in getting in 
on the ground floor with REA so that 
cooperation in the field became a fact 
even before the politicians in the front 
office of the Agriculture Department 
began to figure out other angles. That 
is really thinking ahead. 


Bell cooperation with the REA has 
been going on for some time. It began 
before the war with the trial installa- 
tion in St. Mary’s County, Md. There 
have been other field trials on this idea 
of using rural power lines as a vehicle 
for superimposing telephone service to 
the farmer through the medium of car- 
rier circuits, in Minnesota and in 
Hutchinson, Kan. And just to show 
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that it wasn’t playing favorites with 
REA, Bell worked out a similar coop- 
eration through the good offices of the 
Edison Electric Institute with the pri- 
vate electric power industry, exempli- 
fied in an installation already reported 
on the lines of the Alabama Power Co. 
near Selma, Ala. 

It is reported that there will be an 
interesting announcement on this sub- 
ject sometime this month, dealing with 
still another REA-Bell trial installa- 
tion on the lines of a co-operative in a 
southwestern state. It is likely to be 
the first actual public use, by our farm- 
ers, of carrier telephone service, al- 
though, of course, it still is on an 
experimental basis. 

All this is fine stuff. The Inde- 
pendent telephone industry knows 
about it to some extent, but here again 
the question arises as to just what 
thought, if any, has been given to the 
control of carrier telephone installa- 
tions to see that they do not destroy 
the investment of established telephone 
companies. By the very nature of their 
organization and geographical location, 
the Independent companies are in a 
most vulnerable position. They, pro- 
portionately more than the Bell Sys- 
tem, have thousands of miles of tele- 
phone line which go into the farm 
lands served by REA co-ops. 

The carrier telephone, assuming that 
it proves out along lines of its present 
promise and goes into eventual mass 
production, could become an exceeding- 
ly valuable contribution towards solv- 
ing the rural telephone problem to the 
extent of serving farmers now beyond 
reach of existing telephone lines. 

But when Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson, in his recent letter to the 
Senate Agricultural Committee, spoke 
of the many thousands of REA cus- 
tomers now without telephone service, 
it was quite apparent that he had in 
mind many REA power customers who 
are now without telephone service 
simply because, for one reason or an- 
other, they don’t want to pay for it. 

What precaution is being taken to 
see that the investment and established 
business of telephone companies, under 
such circumstances, will not be de- 
stroyed by unfair competition, sub- 
sidized by cheap federal loans? Of 
course, that is thinking way ahead of 
the present setup. The present setup 
is that the law does not allow REA to 
make federal loans for telephone serv- 
ice. There is a bill on that subject be- 
fore Congress, as we all know, and, at 
present writing, it seems to be pretty 
inactive in both houses. 

But there is nothing to prevent REA 
co-ops on their own initiative from go- 
ing into the telephone business, if some- 
how or other they can find funds of 
their own (aside from federal loans) 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A 
CHALLENGE FOR THE NEW YEAR 

HRISTMAS, 1945—The Holiday Season we have waited for through 

C almost four years of world conflict—soon will be here. More than 

half of the boys who served in our Army, Navy and Air Forces have 
returned and will join with their families and loved ones, in their own 
homes and their own churches, to celebrate the birth of Christ. Although 
complete world peace is not yet a reality, large scale armed conflict has 
ended, and this Christmas will be the happiest one we have enjoyed since 
1940. 

And after Yuletide will come the New Year with 1946 stretching out 
before us. What will it bring? Will we find national industrial peace in 
these United States? This country hated military conflict, but once the 
issues were drawn, it rose grim and tough to the job of seeing it through 
to complete victory. Now in the months ahead will we have sufficient wis- 
dom, calm judgment, understanding and determination to avoid industrial 
conflict in order that employe and employer may join forces in a united 
effort to reach a new level of national prosperity? That is a challenge 
which confronts each of us. The telephone industry, which has achieved 
such an outstanding record of service during the war, now must dedicate 
itself to the task of providing more and better service. That is a New 
Year’s resolution, the realization of which will call for the best efforts of 


all of us. 





To each one of you in the big family of the Independent telephone 
industry, I sincerely wish a very Merry Christmas, and an even happier 








New Year. 
Sincerely, 
Wm. C. Henry, President 
United States Independent Telephone Association 
to do so, except in those situations farmers at subsidized cheap rates over 


where local laws would interfere with 
such multiple operations by the rural 
power co-operatives. 

This reporter has asked more ques- 
tions here than he can answer. Ad- 
mitted. But it is not too soon to be 
thinking about these matters. One con- 
structive thought on the subject is that 
ways and means must be found to re- 
strict the use of carrier circuits to 
those areas which are not served by 
established telephone lines. One can 
drive over hundreds of miles of high- 
way in the rich farming country of 
Iowa, Nebraska, and other middle west- 
ern and southwestern states where In- 
dependent telephone companies operate 
principally, as well as the REA co-ops, 
and one can see, without getting out 
of his car, taped disconnections on the 
poles of telephone lines, running right 
down the highway in front of pretty 
rich looking farm houses. The answer 
is obvious. These farmers are not tak- 
ing telephone service because at some 
time or other in the past they discon- 
nected and so far have not seen fit to 
re-subscribe. 

In plain language, they don’t feel 
they want to pay for the service. That 
is their privilege, of course, and indi- 
cates that a selling job will have to be 
done by the Independent telephone in- 
dustry. But what happens if carrier 
telephone circuits begin by-passing the 
pole lines standing on the highway by 
bringing telephone service to these 


REA co-op lines now running into these 
farms? The answer would be that the 
pole line, and perhaps much of the in- 
vestment in the central service plant 
that goes along with it, becomes junk— 
valuable only as salvage. 

Yes, there are a lot of things for 
the telephone industry to talk about, 
including both the Bell and Independ- 
ent branches, in connection with this 
carrier telephone business. And they 
do not all have to do with engineering 
or other mechanical problems either. 


* * * 


A barrage of calls to the Union Sta- 
tion in Washington from thousands of 
government workers determined to get 
out of the capital for the four-day 
Christmas holiday so greatly overtaxed 
telephone equipment on December 7 
that dial service in downtown Wash- 
ington virtually was knocked out of 
operation for at least 15 minutes. 

Calls for reservations began at 10 
a.m.—as ordered by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation — and within a 
few minutes the station’s 100 dial 
trunk lines were flooded. The strain on 
telephone equipment was so great that 
the tie-up soon spread to dial switch- 
boards on the National, District and 
Republic exchanges. 

Effect of the freak stoppage was to 
make it impossible for persons using 
these three exchanges and the Metro- 
politan exchange to a lesser extent to 

(Please turn to page 39) 
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RESTORING SERVICE IN GERMANY 


[Epitor’s Note: The author is an 
engineer of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., who now is, and has been 
for some time in the past, acting as 
technical observer with the Army Air 
Forces in Europe.] 


PON ARRIVAL in France, I was 
U assigned to the Ninth Air Force, 

which at that time was divided 
into three groups, namely, rear, ad- 
vance and forward. I flew from St. 
Germain, France, to Weisbaden, Ger- 
many, which was at that time the 
location of the Advance Group. I was 
later assigned to the Forward Group 
whose duties were to follow in after a 
town had been captured. All groups 
were moving with the Army just as 
fast as possible. 

The immediate assignment was to 
proceed to Bad Kissinger, Germany, to 
assist with the restoration of service 
and make such additions as considered 
necessary for army use of a 1,000 line 
German dial exchange which was equip- 
ped with 800 lines. This exchange also 
had an eight-position toll or long dist- 
ance board. 

Even though the equipment had been 
sabotaged to a great extent, it was the 
consensus that it could be restored in 
less time than would be required to 
complete a new installation. It would 
be necessary to get new equipment from 
the vicinity of Paris and either truck 
or fly it in; this would involve con- 
siderable delay. 

The toll board multiple cables had 
been cut at the 


skinners as had also 





A combination of German and American 
construction. 


line 


By H. F. TIMMINS 





L to R: Mr. Fairlamb, Captain Binkley, Mr. Paris, 


Lieutenant Praisner and author, H. F. Timmins. 


the cord circuit forms. Some minor 
damage had been done to the operator’s 
telephone circuits and sets. 


The ringing machine had been hit 
with a sledge hammer, bending the 
shafts and breaking some of the cast- 
ings. 

The power panel was intact and in 
good condition; the brushes 
were missing from the generators. 


however, 


Some damage had been caused to the 
dial equipment, such as cutting wiper 
cords and other miscellaneous wiring. 

The testboard had been left intact. 


The entrance cables had been cut in 
the office vault. 


All records, including cable arrange- 
ment and prints of the equipment, 
either had been destroyed or removed. 
We finally located these records at a 
point about 300 miles from the ex- 
change after service had been restored. 


New aerial cable to replace that destroyed when 
bridge was bombed. 


The first problem we had to solve 
was to find the Reich postmen who had 
been operating the exchange before it 
was taken over by the Army. This was 
finally done and after locating two or 
three of these men they, in turn, knew 
where the others could be found. There 
were not enough. G.I.’s to restore the 
equipment and provide good service in 
the time set for occupation. This made 
it necessary to utilize the services of 
many Germans who were experienced 
in telephone work. 


We were fortunate in locating a fine 
mechanic who straightened the ringing 
machine shafts and also welded the 
broken castings. His work proved to be 
so accurate that the repaired machine 
operated almost as good as new. 


The cable repair presented quite a 
problem. It was not difficult to tag pairs 
from the frame, but locating the out- 
side ends was a very difficult matter. 
We finally contacted an outside man 
who was familiar with terminal loca- 
tions and eventually got the splicing 
under way. Material of all kinds was 
at a premium as we had none with us 
and there was no way of procuring it 
other than by “strounging” as_ the 
enlisted men put it. But more about 
that later. 


Utilizing the services of both German 
personnel and our own enlisted men, the 
splicing of the switchboard multiple 
and cord circuit cables was begun. It 
soon became evident that additional 
switchboard cable, jacks, lamp jacks 
and signals would be required for re 
placement of those badly damaged. 
Further, it was necessary to add 80 





This German repeater station is now being op 
erated by the Americans. 
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New open wire and cable line constructed in 
Germany by American soldiers. 


ring-down trunks and first and second 
selectors to the dial equipment. Splicing 
material of all kinds was running low. 
There was no telephone installation 
material of any description available. 
Neither did American telephones oper- 
ate too well with the German central 
office equipment. It began to look as 
though we would have to close shop. 
Finally, we were able to obtain the 
services of a fairly good German in- 
terpreter and through him we 
able to locate German supply points and 
learn where supplies might be procured 
from exchanges similar to the ones we 
were overhauling. However, there was 
no definite information available as to 
whether these points had been bombed 
out or destroyed by sabotage. The only 
possible means of finding out was to 
inspect the various exchanges. This was 
accomplished by traveling in any sort 
of available vehicle. Sometimes we used 
a jeep with a trailer, and, at other 


were 


times, command cars, weapon carrie? 
or six by six trucks. 
The writer was selected to make a 


large number of the trips as most of 
the enlisted men were not familiar with 
the equipment or material required. 
The German telephone people were not 
too friendly at first as they were of the 
opinion that the Americans were going 
to take everything they wanted and 
destroy the rest. It required several 
trips with an interpreter and an en- 
gineer to convince them that we were 


{ 


or 
| 
| 
f 
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Test board and main frame made up from sal- 
vaged German communication material. 
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This American soldier devises easy method of 
installing cable rings. 


taking only those things needed for our 
particular The finally 
changed their opinion of us and things 
began to pick up. So did the material. 
We first would make a list of the 
towns or cities that had possibilities 
and then start out to visit them. Many 
of the exchanges had been bombed out 
or destroyed by 


job. Germans 


gun fire and there 
would be little, if any, salvage. Our 
trips took us to Nurnberg, Mannheim, 
Frankfurt, Munich, Wurzburg, Swein 
furt, Leying, and all the intervening 
cities, but we managed to locate every- 
thing required, including 
equipment to provide an eight-position 
addition to the toll board. 


necessary 


Many amusing things happened on 
these trips that seemed rather tragic 
at the time, but later when our sense 
of humor returned, proved laughable. 
Before the war ended, the Americans 
had no particular love for the Germans 
and generally I had with me an in- 
terpreter, an engineer and a G.I. driver. 
As a rule, we did not carry rations so 
it often was necessary to stop at con- 
venient American messes, if one could 
be found, for chow. It happened one day 
that we stopped at the mess of the First 
Division of the Ninth Air Force which 
located at a recently captured 
German field. We had permission from 
the commanding officer and also the 
mess sergeant to feed the Germans and, 
of course, the enlisted men and myself. 
We were sitting in the mess hall when 


was 


Gas engine power units used to supply power 
for communications at Bad Kissinger. 







German aerial wire line showing junction with 
cable. 


a couple of pilots who had just returned 
from a mission came in. They didn’t 
enjoy Germans eating in 
their mess and we experienced some 
little excitement trying to make a grace- 
ful exit. However, taking things as a 
whole, the front line boys really went 
out of their way to give us a lift when- 


seeing the 


ever necessary. 

As we were required to visit a number 
of locations that were trapped, we ob- 
tained the services of a bomb disposal 
man who accompanied us when we knew 
that the trip would take us to areas 
not occupied by Americans. This man 
proved his worth several times over as 
the equipment was mined or trapped. 

The writer had one experience which 
he always will remember. We learned 
of a German military installation at 
Sweinfurt which had the same switch- 
board equipment as that at Bad Kissin- 
ger. We needed trunk equipment and 
thought it could be found in this ex- 
change. 

We took an enlisted man driver and 
an interpreter and were on our way. 
The equipment was located in a sub- 
basement of a bombproof building 
which was being used as barracks by 
the Germans. Entrance was made with- 
out much trouble and the equipment 
located, but, in the meantime, the inter- 
preter and the enlisted man had dis- 
appeared. Nothing was thought of this 
at the time for all enlisted men certainly 
enjoy looking over a new place. I had 





Germon manual switchboard at Bad Kissinger 
taken over by the U. S. Air Force. 
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just located the trunk equipment when 
I glanced up and there standing at the 
end of a long table which had been used 
as a test board (I was at the other end), 
was one of the largest Germans I have 
ever seen. He had a large sledge ham- 
mer over his shoulder (looked like a 








on of ad ged main frame at Swein- 
furt, Germany. 


pole driver to me). He didn’t say any- 
thing and I couldn’t. There happened 
to be a number of wine bottles left by 
the Germans on my end of the table. 
It ran through my mind whether or 
not I should see if my pegging arm 
was still working or run, but there 
wasn’t any place to run to for I was in 
a corner and the place had only one 
door. He was nearer to it than I. Fi- 
nally, I did get up courage enough to 
ask him what the h— he wanted. (Don’t 
think my voice was too loud.) He didn’t 





Incoming selectors in a German automatic tele- 
phone exchange. 


understand me or didn’t reply anyway. 
I was just about to pass out literally 
or start action when the G.I. came in 
with his rifle Then, things began to look 
different. About five minutes later, the 
interpreter made his appearance. It 
developed that the German had been 
instructed to keep us from removing 
anything. We sent him on his way and 
took what we needed. 

Another time Negro troops attempted 
to take care of my German friends 
which did not prove too pleasant. 

We had a number of breakdowns with 
cars, such as cylinder head, gaskets 
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PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MEN 


By MAYME WORKMAN, Traffic Supervisor 
The Illinois Telephone Association 
Traffic Editor, TELEPHONY 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet the words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


—Longfellow 


EVER have the beautiful tones of the Christmas Carol, “Peace on 
N Earth, Good Will to Men,” meant so much as they do this joyous 
Christmas. 

Transcendent is the consuming happiness which comes with the yuletide 
music, the merriment of little children, the Christmas tree, the reunion 
of returned loved ones, and most of all, the love of the Christ Child whose 
blessed birth we celebrate. This is the true spirit of Christmas which has 
shed its radiance over the world since the Star of Bethlehem illuminated 
the skies as a beacon, calling to mankind to witness the Blessed Babe. 

The wonder of Christ’s coming enthralls us. His most precious gift is 
the spirit of love which finds its strongest expression in the American way 
of life to which we are dedicated. When we foster liberty among all people, 
we take our places deservedly as sons and daughters created in His image, 
keeping aloft in deed the glory of His word. 

Christmas, the birthday of Christ, is more than just another holiday— 
a time for fun and family gatherings. The significance of Christmas is as 
broad and deep as Christianity itself. The birth of the Christ Child brought 
to the world a new meaning of the two words, “Love” and “Peace.” Love 
that loves thy neighbor as thyself—unselfishness in the individual, in the 
family, in the nation—tolerance and understanding. 

On this Christmas Day, let us be thankful that the hate, destruction 
and death which encircled the earth have been stilled. That peace and 
good will again reign in the hearts of men. 


A fitting American prayer for this Christmas season would be that the 
spirit of peace on earth, good will to men, brought to us by the Child of 
Bethlehem, be preserved in the hearts of all peoples and nations. That 
He will make us tolerant and understanding. That our leaders and rulers, 
like the Magi of old, may be led by the Star of Bethlehem to the source 
of peace and love, for at no other place will nations find the peace that 
will assure a reign of justice, love for neighbor, tolerance of his rights, 


unselfishness, the rule of live and let live. No other source will suffice— 





none other will satisfy—none other will last. 


May some very special blessing be yours this Christmas. 








blowing, three flats at one time, oil line 
break, etc., but always managed to get 
back to our home station with the help 
of the United States Army. 
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Fifty Years’ Service in 
Telephone Work 

Retiring after 50 years in the tele- 
phone business, Robert Neilson, of 
Montreal, Que., son of the late Hugh 
Neilson, of Toronto, first superintend- 
ent of the Toronto Telephone Dispatch 
Co., which introduced telephone service 
in Toronto in 1879, was recently the 
guest of honor at a dinner in Montreal. 
Many of Mr. Neilson’s friends and as- 
sociates from both Ontario and Quebec 
attended. 


In 1881, when the Bell Telephone 
Company took over in Toronto, Mr. 


Neilson’s father was appointed man- 
ager, a position he held for 10 years. 
His son, Robert Neilson, entered Bell 
service in Toronto in 1895, at the age 
of 18, as an operator, chiefly for night 
service and relief work. In 1911 he was 
appointed district manager with super- 
vision over the eastern townships in 
Quebec. He was made “special agent” 
in 1923, working between the Bell Tele- 
phone and smaller telephone systems. 





YOUR BEST INVESTMENT— 
VICTORY BONDS 


Bring Our Boys Home— 
Provide Hospital Care— 
Prevent Inflation! 


Don't Stop Now—Follow Through! 
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Tohminal 
Designed to facilitate installation and service in manhole termination and 
distribution of underground cable systems, the Type UX Cable Terminal 


(unprotected) combines many features which have made it popular with 
telephone men everywhere. 


The lateral cable enters through a well in the cable chamber into which 
solder is puddled so that a strong, moisture-proof connection is made. A 
patented metal strap on the mounting bracket clamps the cable to prevent 
injury to the cable at the joint between the cable and terminal. The terminal 
may be mounted with cable stub out of top or bottom. 










The terminal provides for service outlets. These outlets in the sides of 
the terminal are sealed with a brass pipe plug having a 3%" pipe thread. 
Lead sheath of instrument distribution cables are terminated in heavy brass 
stuffing boxes set in the service outlets. The face plate is made of a single 
piece of moulded bakelite of great strength, low moisture absorption, and 
high electrical resistance under all conditions. 
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stration of a compression type 

sleeve covered with an insulating 
material which, it is believed, would 
prove suitable for splicing house wire. 
This presents a better job and can be 
accomplished more quickly than a 
twisted connection, or even a _ sleeve 
which must be covered with tape. 


RR session we witnessed a demon- 


* * 


The Copperweld magazine states, 
“An employe cannot depend upon his 
talents being discovered if he conceals 
or fails to demonstrate them.” 


* * * 


It is a pleasure to note one of our 
predictions has come true. There now 
is available a battery eliminator for 
use on magneto telephones. Two leads 
of this unit connect to the alternating 
house current and the other two supply 
direct current to the telephone. It is re- 
ported these units have been on test for 
the past two years on actual installa- 
tions and the reports of results ob- 
tained have been entirely satisfactory. 


*x * * 


We are in receipt of a letter from 
Kenton E. Quint, manager of the 
Somerset Telephone Corp., Solon, Me., 
in which he praises the work of this 
department and states that he hopes 
some ef the new developments soon will 
be available for rural and small ex- 
change use. He especially is interested 
in a multi-channel carrier system suit- 
able for use on an open-wire line. In 
his opinion, carrier and radio links 
may be the solution of many rural 
telephone problems. The contention is 
not made that this type of plant will 
cost less, but that it will be less sus- 
ceptible to storm damage in severe 
climates. 
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The present-day problem of the 
small telephone company is summed 


up by Mr. Quint as follows: 


“There are many problems of mod- 
ern telephone usage that, it is believed, 
must be changed by radically new and 
cheaper methods if we are to survive 
the coming years. It appears that the 
cost of a modern telephone plant is 
entirely too high and the service life 
and maintenance too expensive. Prac- 
tical telephone men and laboratories 
must demonstrate some imagination. 
There hasn’t been anything new in 40 
years.” 


Mr. Quint has our sympathy, for we 
realize the plight of the small exchange 
indeed is serious. We believe, however, 
that not only manufacturers and en- 
gineers, but also state and national as- 
sociations, realize the importance of 
solving this problem and a satisfactory 
solution will be forthcoming. 


A reader has inquired as to the 
meaning of the term, “threshold of 
audibility.” This is the point where the 
sound of a particular frequency barely 
is audible to the average human ear. 
A further increase of amplitude causes 
a progressively louder sound until a 
point is reached where the ear no 
longer perceives the sound, but the 
body feels the vibrations. This is the 
threshold of feeling. A somewhat 
greater increase in amplitude will 
cause a painful sensation to the ear. 


* * * 


Safety methods supervisor, John A. 
Thompson, in the Southern Telephone 
News, states there are four things we 
must learn in order to become good de- 
fensive automobile drivers. They are: 


(1) Keep your car under control at 
all times. 


(2) Keep your eyes on 
front. 

(8) Keep your eyes on the car be 
hind. 

(4) Keep your eyes on the car 
around the corner that you cannot see. 


the car in 


If the first three rules of defensive 
driving are observed, you always will 
be prepared for the car around the 
corner. 


On a recent automobile trip between 
Washington, D. C., and Philadelphia, 
Pa., the writer was pleased to note 
considerable activity in the telephone 
construction field. We passed two con- 
struction trucks with pole trailers 
heavily loaded. New spun cable and 
second cables suspended by extra long 
rings were noted. Also, a big job was 
under way installing nine-duct clay 
tile. All this is a good sign that ex- 


_pansion of our nation’s telephone sys- 


tem has begun. 


We have noticed of late that public 
telephones usually are busy when they 
are located in public spots. It also is 
observed that patrons often refuse to 
use a public telephone that is stationed 
in too public or noisy a location. It 
would seem that, in general, the num- 
ber of pay-station booths in most lo- 
calities should be increased. This par- 
ticularly is true of service stations now 
that automobile travel is on the in- 
crease. 

* + 7 


Considerable improvement has beer 
made in small gasoline engines during 
the war. It would appear that many 
of these small machines can be adapted 
to various telephone jobs where they 
can be used to advantage as labor 
savers. 
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At this holiday season, it is pleasant to recall the many friends whose 
good will we enjoy — the telephone men in all parts of the world whom 
we are honored to know and to serve. Your friendship down through 
the years has made possible the worldwide acceptance of Automatic 
Electric products, and for it we are sincerely grateful. We are glad that 
this year we can again, in the good old-fashioned way, send you our 


hearty wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Automatic Electric Sales Corporation 


International Automatic Electric Corporation 





SOUTH CAROLINA INDEPENDENTS 
HOLD TWO-DAY MEETING 


PPROXIMATELY 100 telephone 
people registered at the 11th an- 
nual convention of the South Carolina 
Independent Telephone Association 
which met November 15 and 16 at the 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S. C. There were no plant or traffic 
conferences at this meeting, all the 
sessions being devoted to matters of 
general interest to management. 


C. B. Barksdale of Greenwood and 
S. A. George of Lexington. 

Col. William C. Henry of Bellevue, 
Ohio, president of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, was 
then presented. Mr. Henry gave a 
most timely and interesting address on 
the outlook for the telephone industry 
from a national standpoint. Following 
his official address, Colonel Henry was 





A Po 





Officers of the South Carolina Independent Teleph 


(from left to right): C. C. LEIBY, 


Sumter, secretary-treasurer; S. L. BELL, Chester, president; E. T. CAMPBELL, Georgetown, direc- 
tor; S. B. GREEN, Sumter, vice president; H. W. ASKINS, Chesnee, director; F. S$. BARNES, Rock 
Hill, director; T. C. THOMASSON, Lancaster, director; W. C. HENRY, president of the United 
States Independent Teleph Association, Bellevue, Ohio, and A. O. BOLEN, Swansea, director. 
Directors C. B. BARKSDALE, Greenwood, and S. B. GEORGE, Lexington, not present for photo. 








At the business session on November 
15, President S. L. Bell of Chester, re- 
viewed the association’s activities dur- 
ing 1945 and recommended a careful 
study of rural development and the 
possibilities of converting to dial op- 
eration. 

Following Mr. Bell’s address, C. C. 





asked to tell something of his experi- 
ences as chief of telecommunications 
on General Eisenhower’s staff. He said 
it fell to his lot to accompany a com- 
mittee of United States senators, head- 
ed by Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, 


all over the European Theater and his 


These well known telephone men attended the convention of the South Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association (from left to right): L. W. HILL, Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co., Tarboro, 


N. C.; COL. WM. C. HENRY, president of the United States Independent Teleph 
Bellevue, Ohio; S. L. BELL, president of the South Carolina Independent Teleph 4 iati 
Chester, and E. H. WASSON, Carolinas manager, Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 





Association, 





Charlotte, N. C. 


Leiby of Sumter, secretary and treas- 
urer, made his report. President Bell 
then appointed H. W. Askins, of 
Chesnee and T. C. Thomasson of Lan- 
caster as a nominating committee; 
R. L. Seymour and O. W. Knight to 
serve on the resolutions committee and 
for the auditing committee he named 
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description of this tour was most in- 
teresting. 

The evening of November 15 the 
group enjoyed an oyster roast and sea 
food dinner. 

At the November 16 session manu- 
facturers’ representatives were intro- 
duced and cordially welcomed. In a 


management conference L. W. Hill of 
the Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of Tarboro, N. C., spoke on con- 
version to automatic operation and 
E. H. Wasson, Charlotte, N. C., Caro 
linas manager of the Southern Bel! 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., led a dis 
cussion on rural service development 

C. B. Barksdale, Greenwood; S. B. 
George, Lexington, and S. B. Green, 
Sumter, were re-elected directors for a 
three-year term, ending in 1948 and 
at a directors’ meeting following ad 
journment, Mr. Bell, Mr. Green, and 
Mr. Leiby were re-elected president, 
vice president and secretary-treasurer, 
respectively. 


Vv 


New Telephone Call Record 
Set In New York City 

All records for the number of tele 
phone calls made in New York City in 
a single day were broken on December 
3, the New York Telephone Co., re- 
cently announced. Calls in the 24-hour 
period totaled 12,287,627, topping 
even the calls made one day before 
V-E Day, 12,119,490 and leaving the 
V-J Day total, 11,780,378, far behind. 

The calls were made from 1,989,268 
telephones, which, according to the 
company, was a record in itself. 

Telephone company representatives 
said that they could ascribe no particu 
lar reason for the sudden increase, 
even though there are usually 10 per 
cent more calls made on Monday than 
on any other day in the week. They 
said, however, that Christmas shop- 
ping, calls for goods or inquiries con- 
cerning store hours, or possibly be 
lated shoppers calling home, might have 
boosted the total. 

The daily average of calls has been 
going up steadily for about a year, the 
company said. A year ago the average 
daily was 8,500,000 calls. Now it is 
9,500,000. 


vv 


Bell of Canada Advertises 
Rural Telephone Extension 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, 
Montreal, is running a series of three 
advertisements dealing with telephone 
service in various weekly newspapers 
in Ontario and Quebec. 

Servicemen returning to the farms 
will want telephone service, predicts 
one 200-line display. Plans are out- 
lined in another, while a third tells of 
service to farms already equipped. 


This campaign is a forerunner to the 
extension of rural telephone service to 
20,000 more farm homes in the two 
provinces. The $10,000,000 development 
is expected to take place within three 
to five years after the scarcity of men 
and materials is alleviated. 
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Michigan Bell Held Liable 
For State Use Tax 

The Michigan Supreme Court Decem- 
ber 3 held the Western Electric Co. 
and the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
liable for $557,975 in Michigan use tax 
and penalties imposed by the state 
revenue department. 

The court overruled the contention 
of Michigan Bell that because it was 
required by the state constitution to 
pay its taxes into the primary school 
interest fund it could not pay the use 
tax, which goes into the state general 
fund. 

The controlling opinion asserted the 
two levies were not the “same subject 
of taxation” and that the use tax was 
not barred by the constitution. 


Vv 


Abandon Toll Line Between 
Louisiana and Arkansas 

In order to improve the service of 
the Oak Grove (La.) Telephone Co., 
the Arkansas Public Service Commis- 
sion December 5 approved the com- 
pany’s application to abandon its toll 
line between Oak Grove and Eudora, 
Ark., and to reroute the toll service 
through Lake Providence, La. 

The company said no service would 
be interrupted by the change and that 
the rerouting measurably would im- 
prove existing service. 


vv 


Vermont Independent Sold 
To New England T&T 

The State of Vermont Public Serv- 
ice Commission has issued an order au- 
thorizing the White River Valley Tele- 
phone Co. to transfer all its property 
business and assets to the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The White River Valley company op- 
erates in the Bethel, White River Junc- 
tion, Tunbridge area. The New Eng- 
land company has controlled its capital 
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stock, consisting of 2,956 shares having 
an aggregate value of $73,900, since 
1931. 

The rates charged subscribers and 
the service rendered will not change 
under the new owners. 


Vv 


Hold Hearings on Rules 
For Utilities 

The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion on November 26 held public hear- 
ings on six cases concerning the adop- 
tion and promulgation of rules for 
utilities. The hearings were made nec- 
essary by an act passed by the last 
session of the legislature which pro- 
vided commission rules covering utility 
operation could not be adopted without 
affording an opportunity of hearing for 
all parties concerned. 

The rules covered in the six cases 
heard included filing of tariffs for all 
types of utilities and rules covering 
classification of accounts for all types 
of utilities. With only two or three 
very minor exceptions, the _ rules 
adopted were those which have been 
in effect for some time and it is be- 
lieved, the cases before the commission 
will have practically no effect upon fu- 
ture utilities operations. 
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Patricksburg, Ind., Company 
Gets Rate Increase 

The petition of the Patricksburg 
(Ind.) Telephone Exchange asking for 
increased rates has been approved by 
the Indiana Public Service Commission 
following a hearing in Indianapolis 
October 19. 

The commission’s order gave the 
company the right to increase the 
switching rate on subscriber main- 
tained lines from 40 cents to 75 cents 
per month, and to establish a $1.25 
monthly rate on rural lines maintained 
by the company. The rate on party 


lines was increased from 50 cents to 
$1.00 per month with the company per- 
forming the maintenance. Private line 
rates were increased from $1.00 to $1.50 
per month. 


Vv 


Sale of Two Minnesota 
Independents Approved 

Sale of two Minnesota Independents 
was approved November 29 by the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission. They are the Albany (Minn.) 
Telephone Exchange, Stearns County, 
sold by A. H. Wester to Arnold L. 
Brinkman, and the Blue Earth County 
Telephone Co., Village of Lake Crystal, 
a corporation, sold to Arthur A. Rud- 
loff. 

In each case the commission stated 
that no approval was given to any in- 
crease in rates and charges or diminu- 
tion of services in the territory covered. 
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Ask Pennsylvania Independent 
Sale Approval 

The Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission announced December 3 the 
Mountain Telephone Co., Bally, Berks 
County, and the Conestoga Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Birdsboro, have ap- 
plied for approval of the sale of the 
Mountain company to the Conestoga 
company for $81,000. (TELEPHONY, May 
12, page 36.) 

The Mountain company, formed in 
1907, serves 726 subscribers in Berks, 
Montgomery and Lehigh counties. The 
Conestoga company serves 2,968 cus- 
tomers in Berks, Chester, Montgomery 
and Lancaster counties. 


Vv 


Renamed to Commission 

George E. Hill was renominated De- 
cember 5 by Gov. Horace A. Hildreth 
as a member of the Maine Public Utili- 
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ties Commission. A resident of South 
Portland, Me., Mr. Hill is a former 
state tax assessor and was speaker of 
the Maine House of Representatives in 
‘ 1937. He was appointed to the utilities 
commission in October, 1942, by former 
Gov. Sumner Sewall to serve the unex- 
pired term of the late C. Carroll Blais- 
dell of Franklin. 


Vv 


Organize Milburn, Ky., 
Telephone Company 

The Milburn (Ky.) Telephone Co. 
recently was organized with a capital 
of $2,500. Incorporators were R. L. 
Hayden, James Wilson, Sim Ellis and 
Jeff McGarry, all of Milburn. 


R. L. Hayden, head of the incorpo- 
rators, said they would build a tele- 
phone system in Milburn, a small town 
in Nicholas County, connecting with 
local and toll lines in Bardwell, Ky. 
Nicholas County is in the western end 
of Kentucky, adjacent to the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Work will start early in 1946, Mr. 
Hayden indicated. He said that a mod- 
ern exchange will be added. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Iinois Commerce Commission 

December 11: Hearing on petition of 
eight individuals vs. Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. for order requiring Illinois 
Bell to furnish them service through 
Gibson City exchange. 

December 11: Hearing on complaint 
of Bernard Toomey as to removal of 
telephone service by the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. from his premises in 
Chicago and refusal of company to re- 
install service. 

December 12: Hearing on complaint 
of Cherry Valley, Winnebago County, 
on free line service by Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. and Midland States Tele- 
phone Co. between Cherry Valley and 
Rockford and requesting additional free 
lines between the two towns. 


Kentucky Public Service Commission 
_December 17: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Morgan Telephone Co., West 
Liberty, to extend lines to Ezel. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

_ December 19: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Milburn & Anselmo Telephone 
Co., Merna, for rate increases at An- 
selmo, Brewster, Dunning and Merna. 
_ December 28: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Firth (Neb.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

January 15 to 18: Hearing continued 
on application of Southwestern Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., Lubbock, Tex., 
for adjustment of rates in 27 Oklahoma 
exchanges. 

February 20, 1946: Hearing on ap- 
plication of Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Weatherford, for authority 
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Best Story of the Week— 
What's Yours? 


Subscribers on a party line at 
North Bay, Ontario, Canada, re- 
cently complained to the Temis- 
kaming & Northern Railway 
Commission there that somebody 
constantly was listening in. 

The trouble shooter found the 
offending party to be an elderly 
woman who was using the tele- 
phone receiver as a darning egg 
to mend stockings. 











to make 10 cents service charge on long 
distance calls by rural subscribers 
through Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 


December 11: Hearing on refusal of 
La Crosse (Wis.) Telephone Corp. to 
extend service to subscriber in Bangor. 


Vv 


Overseas Service to Be Open to 
American Occupation Troops 


To enable GI’s in Germany to talk 
with their homes, 15 telephone men 
crossed the Atlantic by plane recently 
and are now in Europe to establish 
commercial overseas radio-telephone fa- 
cilities between eight German cities in 
the American Zone of Occupation and 
the United States. It is hoped to have 
this service, which is being established 
at the request of and with the coop- 
eration of the U. S. Army, available 
before Christmas. Initially, service will 
be on a one-way basis from Germany 
to this country. 


Technical and commercial personnel 
of the Long Lines Department of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
will arrange facilities for commercial 
telephone operation at Frankfort, 
Heidelberg, Bremen, Kassel, Nurem- 
berg, Berlin, Stuttgart and Munich. 


Calls from the occupation zone will 
be handled at first only at a single 
center in each German city served. In 
the interests of fairness, calls will be 
limited to three minutes and probably 
it will be necessary to book them sev- 
eral days in advance. The rate for 
calls to any point in the United States 
will be $12. 

Calls placed from the American Zone 
of Occupation in Germany will be sub- 
ject to the regulations of the theatre 
command and initially will be re- 
stricted to military personnel. Both be- 
cause the local telephone service is not 
operating and because of the difficulty 
of locating persons in the zone, it will 
not be possible at present to place calls 
from this country and arrangements 


for telephoning will have to be initiated 
abroad. 

Two overseas radio-telephone circuits 
will be available to carry the voices of 
the GI’s to their families and friends 
at home. Army radio transmitting and 
receiving equipment at Frankfort will 
be operated by the telephone company 
and, from this central location, army 
telephone circuits will be fanned out 
over land lines to the other German 
cities connected. Additional equipment 
to provide this service has been fur- 
nished by the Bell System and shipped 
abroad. 

The Long Lines Department staff 
which flew to Germany to establish the 
new radio-telephone service will be in 
charge of R. R. Mallory, who was dis- 
charged from the Army with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel earlier this month 
after serving in the North African 
and Italian campaigns, and in France 
and Austria with General Patch’s 
army. Once the service is set up by 
the Americans, army-approved German 
civilians will be hired to assist in all 
phases of the work. 

The Bell System reports that since 
the restoration of radio-telephone serv- 
ice to many overseas points, American 
service men and women stationed 
abroad have called home in such num- 
bers that the volume of radio-telephone 
calls has tripled over prewar days. 
Particularly heavy traffic is now being 
experienced with Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
Panama, Hawaii and Australia. 

The problem of locating army and 
navy personnel in all countries abroad 
as well as the disrupted condition of 
telephone facilities has made it difficult 
to complete calls placed from the 
United States. Because of this situa- 
tion, men and women stationed at mili- 
tary or naval establishments are un- 
able, by regulation, to receive personal 
telephone calls. Therefore, if they do 
not have a telephone number or if the 
address of a hospital, hotel or private 
residence where they may be reached is 
not known, calls to them cannot be ac- 
cepted in most instances. Consequently, 
the Bell System has suggested that the 
caller get in touch with the person 
overseas, through letter or other 
means, and arrange for him to place a 
call back home. 

In connection with restorations and 
recent extensions of Bell System radio- 
telephone service, new rates about 50 
per cent lower than prewar charges 
have been introduced to most countries. 
In general, a three-minute conversa- 
tion between New York and European, 
Pacific and most South American 
points now costs $12 and even less to 
Hawaii, the Caribbean area, Central 
America and northern South America. 
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TOLL RECORDING TURRET 
HANDLES INCREASED TRAFFIC 


By HARRY E. CHAPMAN 
Intra-State Telephone Co. 
Galesburg, Ill. 


II, it was realized that the exist- 

ing facilities of the Intra-State 
Telephone Co., Galesburg, Ill., would 
not prove adequate to handle the in- 
creased traffic satisfactorily. This in- 
crease was caused by our manufactur- 
ing plants converting to war work and 
our two railroads carrying full capac- 
ity loads. Further traffic increase was 
caused by the construction of the Mayo 
General Hospital by the Army to ac- 
commodate 3,000 patients. 


S= after the start of World War 


The extremely heavy toll traffic orig- 
inating from the hospital was taken 
care of to a great extent by the 
establishment of a “telephone center” 
at the army hospital, with operators 
in attendance, and special trunks ter- 
minating at the toll board. 

It was found necessary to increase 
our Bell connecting trunks in order to 
handle the additional load. Toll lines 
to Chicago were also increased from six 
to 14. Lines to Peoria were increased 
from three to nine, to Rock Island from 
two to three, to Burlington, Iowa, from 
one to two, and to Davenport, Iowa, 
from one to two. This will clearly in- 
dicate that if central office facilities 
had not been increased in accordance 
with outgoing trunk lines, a serious 
bottle neck would have occurred in the 
central office itself. Like everyone else, 
we found it impossible to obtain equip- 
ment to expand toll facilities in order 
to keep in step with the tremendous 
traffic increase. 

An analysis of the situation disclosed 
that during peak load periods, some 
of the subscribers calling long distance 
had to wait a considerable length of 
time. It was impossible to expect a 
busy operator to answer these calls in 
their proper sequence, which would be 
necessary if all subscribers were to be 
given an equal chance to reach the long 
distance operator. 

The Galesburg exchange is auto- 
manual, which is a combination of 
manual and automatic equipment. The 
local operators work at a desk equipped 
with three keysets. These keysets are 
similar in appearance to a five column 
adding machine. When a subscriber re- 
moves the receiver to originate a call, 
the connection is made through to the 
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operator’s set by all-relay trunk 
finders. The operator then sets up the 
desired number on the keyset. Once 
the number is set up, it remains only 
for the operator to press a “‘start” but- 
ton which refers the number to an all- 
relay sender. The sender originates the 
impulse comparative to those set up by 
a dial to operate the train of switches. 
When the operator presses the start 
button, she is disconnected from that 
circuit and is ready to answer the next 
call which will appear on one of the 
other keysets at her disposal. 

When a subscriber asks for “long 
distance,” the equipment is so arranged 
that it is only necessary to set up the 
first digit, “9.” The operator then 
presses the start button to transfer the 
subscriber to the toll operator. At this 
point, it is necessary for the subscriber 
to wait until such time as the toll 
operator can answer the call. It was 
at this point that our difficulty arose. 

In order to overcome this obstacle, 
our engineer, H. P. Turpin, designed a 


circuit whereby the regular toll calls 
could be transferred to a special posi- 
tion. The circuit was first wired tem- 
porarily, and the results were so grati- 
fying that it was decided to in- 
stall two positions. This arrangement 
proved, as Mayme Workman, traffic 
supervisor of the Illinois Telephone 
Association and traffic editor of 
TELEPHONY, expressed on her recent 
visit to Galesburg, ‘“‘a God send.” 

The equipment is wired on two 
North Electric switch plates, each 
equipped with a 24 point, four level 
North Electric rotary switch. The 
necessary relays, battery feed coils, 
etc., are located in a convenient line 
bay. The selector bank contacts of the 
ninth row were tapped and carried to 
the bank contacts (in multiple) of the 
two rotary switches. The “busy” and 
“lamp” wires were picked up at the 
toll board. 

The new _ recording position or 
“table,” as we have termed it, is, as it 
appears in the photograph, an ordinary 
wooden kitchen table. The small tur- 
ret in its center houses the pilot lamp, 
the line lamp, disconnect lamp and 
transmitter cut-off key. The space at 
the right-hand side accommodates a 
supply of toll tickets. The control key, 
used to set the switches in motion, is 
mounted in the top of the table within 





A close-up view of the recording table being operated by BETTY KILLEEN. 
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View of switches and associated equipment for trunk selection. 


comfortable reach of the operator. The 
operator’s circuit is mounted on the 
underneath side of the table and the 
operator’s jacks arranged one at each 
end in the table rail. 

All the equipment used came from 
our regular stock except the table, the 
lamp (for illumination) and lamp 
mounting. The lamp is a tubular 40- 
watt “lumeline.” The lamp reflecto: 
and standard were fabricated in our 
shop. The pilot lamp housing which 
appears in the center top of the turret 
was constructed from brass _ tubing, 
powerboard washers, celluloid, tracing 
cloth and colored cellophane, which 
changed the color of the pilot when 
lighted. A tone has also been super- 
imposed on the operator’s receiver cir- 
cuit at the same time the pilot is 
lighted. This arrangement was found 
to attract the attention of the operator 
more effectively. 

When a line lamp appears over a 
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recording trunk, the pilot on the re- 
cording table is lighted. Then the 
operator actuates the key and sets the 
rotary switch in motion, the job of 
which it is to search for a trunk wait- 
ing to be answered. When the switch 
lands on this trunk, the line lamp over 
the recording trunk in the toll board 
will be extinguished and transferred to 
the line lamp on the recording table. 
The recording operator is then con- 
nected directly to the line. The neces- 
sary information is entered on the 
ticket, and the subscriber informed 
that as soon as a circuit is available 
he will be called. If delays are antici- 
pated, the subscriber is so informed 
at this time. 

Each recording position has its own 
control key and operates independently 
of the other. When one switch is 
searching for a waiting subscriber, the 
other switch is rendered inoperative, 
preventing both switches from landing 


on the same trunk. As the moving 
switch comes to rest, the other is per- 
mitted to search for the next waiting 
trunk. The calls are picked up in se- 
quence as they appear in the record- 
ing trunk multiple; therefore, no one 
is required to wait a very long period 
before being answered by the recording 
operator. 

The recording table is so simply de- 
signed that no special training is re- 
quired for its operation. We have, to 
a very great extent, employed schoo! 
girls as operators with satisfactory 
results. 

This system is equally adaptable t 
manual or dial exchanges. 
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Uses Jungle Tactics to Win 
Telephone Jack-Pot 

Shirl Free Quayle, 44-year-old ex 
serviceman, might still be making his 
living by plugging pay telephones and 
pocketing the contents if people hadn’t 
begun to complain that they weren’t 
getting their nickel’s work of conversa 
tion. 

The defendant confided to Distric: 
Court Judge Harvey L. Neelen, in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., that he learned the fo1 
mula for this easy living from an army 
buddy in the jungles of Burma. 

Mr. Quayle tended a string of about 
100 pay telephones like a _ trapper 
tends his lines in the woods. He would 
plug the return slots on the instru 
ments in downtown hotels, restaurants 
and drug stores with a wad of pape? 
tissue. Going back over the route 2 
little later, he would pull the plug out 
with a wire hook and thus release a 
hoard of nickels. 

The defendant said he was suffer- 
ing from malaria when he first re- 
turned from the Army and discovered 
that he could get approximately $1.50 
an hour by plugging and drawing th2 
money from about 10 telephones daily. 
Unfortunately for him, the telephone 
company soon heard complaints from 
callers who didn’t get their nickels 
back after the operator failed to get 
their connection. 

The jungle tactics worked for three 
months until Ernie Harvey, a hotel 
houseman and one of many watching 
for the culprit caught Mr. Quayle with 
his hook in a telephone December 5. In 
court the following day the defendant 
pleaded guilty to injury to a telephone. 

Taking into consideration the for 
mer GI’s service record and the fact 
that this was his first arrest, Judge 
Neelen put him on one year probation 





If you don’t want anyone to 
know it, don’t say or do it. 
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NORTH, EAST, SOUTH, AND WEST— 
binding America into a compact unit 
—is the vast wire network of Western 
Union. The swift, sure service of that 
great organization entails a constant 
battle with the elements, and special 
safeguards at danger points. Where 
wires run through trees, for instance, 
VINYLITE plastic insulation—light- 
weight, non-aging, and non-flam- 
mable—protects their electrical effi- 
ciency. A braid covering helps absorb 
the wear of swaying branches. 
For “tree wire”, as for many appli- 
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THE MESSAGES GO THROUGH 


cations outdoors and in, Western 
Union has found VINYLITE plastic 
insulation superior to older types. Its 
dielectric strength permits thin-wall 
construction. Besides its non-aging 
and non-flammable qualities, it is 
highly resistant to moisture, abra- 
sion, most acids, alkalies, alcohols, 
and solvents. It stays flexible at low 
temperatures. And VINYLITE plastic 
insulation can be made in a full color 
range for easy identification—opaque, 
transparent or crystal clear. 

Specify VINYLITE plastic insula- 


tion for new standards of life anc 
performance in your own wiring ap- 
plications. Write Department 34 for 
your copy of “VINYLITE Plastics for 
Wire and Cable Insulation”. It de- 
scribes the varied possible types that 
make this material superior for 
widely diversified service conditions. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


tis 


30 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Vinylite Plastics 


TRADE-MARK 
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Pacific Companies Plan 
For Toll Dialing 

Looking forward to the adoption of 
far-reaching developments in telephony, 
the five operating telephone companies 
serving the metropolitan area of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and the California 
Railroad Commission have started out 
on a cooperative movement to effect 
uniform regulations and practices gov- 
erning future service in that area. 

At the present time there are five 
separate telephone companies in and 
around Los Angeles. The Southern 
California Telephone Co. (Bell) op- 
erates in the main part of the city, 
while four separate Independent com- 
panies operate either within a part of 
the city itself or in areas closely ad- 
joining it. The commission and the 
companies some time ago considered it 
necessary that a high degree of co- 
ordination must be continued in the 
future as in the past, and that par- 
ticular emphasis should be placed on 
forthcoming developments, facilities 
and equipment. 

The California commission arranged 
a conference of representatives of the 
companies involved on October 30 for 
a discussion of plans for meeting the 
requirements for telephone service in 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area. The 
commission also suggested that a co- 
ordinating committee be appointed to 
work out a uniform service plan. 

At the October meeting, the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Telephone Com- 
mittee was appointed and _ included 
W. B. Wessels, telephone and telegraph 
engineer, California Railroad Com- 
mission, chairman; Dean Barnes, Santa 
Monica, chief engineer, Associated 
Telephone Co., Ltd.; Orrin Gallup, 
Whittier, vice president and general 
manager, Consolidated Telephone Co.; 
Knox Hagar, assistant division man- 
ager, California Water & Telephone 
Co.; K. D. Schwab, Los Angeles, gen- 
eral commercial agent, Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co.; J. T. Naylor, 
Santa Monica, special representative, 
Sundland-Tujunga Telephone Co., and 
F. V. Rhodes, Ocean Park, secretary, 
California Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, who will act as secretary of 
the committee. 

On November 1, the committee held 
its first meeting which was devoted to 
preliminary discussions concerning serv- 
ice practices, tariffs and regulations 
having to do with (1) Cross-boundary 
dialing and automatic ticketing, (2) 
cross-boundary dialing (extended call- 
ing area), (3) toll ticketing, (4) alloca- 
tion of numbers and operator toll dial- 
ing, (5) directory service in the small 
exchanges, and (6) rate simplification 
and four-party extended service. 

The committee will hold its next 
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VETERANS WANT 
TELEPHONE WORK 


N AN effort to be of assistance 
| to returning veterans, as well 

as to telephone companies 
which have a manpower shortage, 
TELEPHONY expressed to the 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer 
of the Army its willingness to 
publish the names and addresses 
of Signal Corps men who desire 
to enter telephone work. The 
Chief Signal Officer accepted our 
offer and advertisements were run 
in the post papers of Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., and Camp Crowder, 
Mo., announcing our plan. To 
date we have received letters from 
the following Signal Corps men, 
asking that they be listed. It is 
suggested that any telephone op- 
erating or manufacturing com- 
pany desiring men with their 
qualifications write them imme- 
diately. (Previous names were 
published in the November 3, 
November 17 and December 1 
issues of TELEPHONY.) 


x * * 


MURREL WILSON, lll N. 
MARKS, OBERLIN, KAN. Ex- 
pects to be discharged in Decem- 
ber. Has had central office instal- 
lation and repair training in Sig- 
nal Corps. Interested in securing 
work with operating telephone 
company. 
+ * x 


W. A. KUNDERT, 3323 CUYLER 
AVE., CHICAGO. Discharged. 
Five years in Signal Corps, at- 
tended Bell repeater and carrier 
school for six weeks. Switchboard 
installation and maintenance, also 
cable splicing and pole line con- 
struction schools at Ft. Monmouth. 
Was in charge of installation, 
maintenance and trouble shoot- 
ing gang. Married, age 30. Pre- 
fers position with operating com- 
pany, near as possible to Chicago. 











meeting on January 9. It is planned 
to issue a final and complete report of 
the committee’s findings and thoughts 
as its deliberations are completed on 
the various subjects under considera- 
tion. 

Representatives of Independent com- 
panies in Southern California and the 
Southern California Telephone Co. like- 
wise took definite steps to work out a 
toll area numbering plan for that sec- 
tion in order to fit into the proposed 
nationwide toll dialing plan as pro- 
posed by the American Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. at a meeting held re- 
cently to discuss the plan. 

The United States will be divided in- 
to 60 to 75 toll areas and it is ex- 
pected that Southern California will 
constitute one such toll area. The tele- 
phone companies in this territory are 
desirous of working out in advance of 
the adoption of any toll dialing plan a 
systematic numbering plan coordinat- 
ing all exchanges to prevent duplicate 
coding within the Southern California 
area and to facilitate direct dialing 
from one area to another. Any toll 
area would be reached from any other 
toll area by the operator dialing a 
three-digit code. In each area it is de- 
sired to use a numbering scheme hav- 
ing uniformly seven digits—two letters 
and five numerals. 

The numbering plan as presently de- 
signed offers an ultimate possible ca- 
pacity of 640 separate codes but a prac- 
tical capacity of 400 to 450 codes. To 
ascertain that efficient usage is made 
of this limited number of codes and 
that each present and future exchange 
in the area is assigned a suitable num- 
bering prefix, it is desirable now to 
estimate exchange office development 
over the future period during which 
toll dialing will be in process of ex- 
pansion and application. This period 
has been defined by the AT&T as the 
next 30 years—now to 1975. The 
Southern California Telephone Co. has 
been asked to supply such an estimate 
for all telephone companies in the 
Southern California area. 

The Independent companies agreed to 
furnish Southern California Telephone 
Co. its estimated total station develop- 
ment in 1975 by central office areas to 
be then existent. Actual station de- 
velopment at December 31, 1944, is also 
to be shown. 

Independent companies will be kept 
informed of progress and development 
of AT&T and Southern California 
company studies. Data developed will 
be reviewed from time to time in sub- 
sequent meetings of Bell and Inde- 
pendent representatives. 


Vv 


Independent Manager Injured 
In Fall from Pole 

Manager Clarence Todd of the Ox- 
ford County Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Buckfield, Me., dislocated a verte- 
bra in his neck and suffered paralysis 
of the left arm as the result of a 32-ft. 
fall November 30 from a telephone pole 
at Turner, Me. He had been repairing 
wires wrecked by a storm when his 
safety belt snapped. 

Mr. Todd recently returned to the 
company following service since May, 
1943, with the Seabees. 
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Indiana Association Offers 
Service Information 

Aid to Indiana companies in solving 
service problems developing in connec- 
tion with reconversion and other post- 
war projects will be given by the 
Indiana Telephone Association by pub- 
lication of information in its bulletin 
and special news letters. 


The above decision was made at a 
recent meeting of the association’s ex- 
ecutive committee, when a motion was 
adopted that a special committee, to be 
known as the service committee, pre- 
pare material concerning service mat- 
ters which would help companies now 
beset by complex postwar problems. 
The material would be left entirely to 
the discretion of the committee and 
would be developed following informa- 
tion obtained from individual company 
problems, Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission service complaints and knowl- 
edge of needs for progress and im- 
provements in particular cases or in 
the field as a whole. The entire ques- 
tion of service covering central office— 
local and toll—and outside plant would 
be dealt with. 


In addition to preparing the special 
articles on service which would be gen- 
eral in their scope, the service com- 
mittee would stand ready to provide its 
services to any individual company in 
connection with its particular service 


problems. These services would be 
available to all association members 
without cost. 

The executive committee directed 


the president to appoint a committee 
of three members with the associa- 
tion’s president and secretary as ex- 
officio members. The committee ap- 
pointed is as follows: Chairman, R. E. 
Brookbank, Pendleton, general man- 
ager, Pendleton Telephone Co.; T. D. 
Dial, Indianapolis, general contract 
agent, Indiana Bell Telephone Co., and 
Carl Willis, Lafayette, general traffic 
superintendent, Indiana Associated 
Telephone Corp. Ex-officio appointees 
are J. A. Harbaugh, Sullivan, presi- 
dent, Indiana Telephone Association, 
and W. H. Beck, Indianapolis, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Indiana Telephone As- 
sociation. 
VV 

Commission Chairman Praises 
Georgia Independents 

The Independent telephone systems 
of Georgia and the nation “did a goed 
job,” during the war and are slated to 
do even better in the future, Walter R. 
McDonald, chairman of the Georgia 
Public Service Commission, asserted 
November 23 at the annual meeting of 
the Georgia Telephone Association, 
held at the Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta. 

Mr. McDonald told the group that 
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the Independent companies already are 
making rapid strides to take care of 
greatly increased postwar business and 
that they will have “new and better 
equipment.” 

According to replies to commission 
questionnaires, sent to 110 state tele- 
phone companies immediately follow- 
ing the end of the war, rural telephone 
service in Georgia will be increased by 
30 per cent in the near future. More 
than 3,000 rural would-be subscribers 
are expected to be taken care of in 
1946 on the basis of questionnaire re- 
turns. 


Prospects for new telephones in 
larger city homes and offices are not so 
immediate, Mr. McDonald reported. 
There will be no difficulty in obtaining 
plenty of actual telephone sets, but 
switchboard capacity is another mat- 
ter. 

At the afternoon session, November 
22, Clyde S. Bailey, executive vice 
president of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., discussed minimum wage 
legislation, and Col. Norman H. San- 
ders, chief engineer of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, 
who had charge of Signal Corps opera- 
tions at General Ejisenhower’s head- 
quarters, discussed the merits of a 
nationwide toll dialing plan. 

A banquet was held November 22 
with Edmund Harding, vice president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, N. C., as speaker. 

Forty-five Independent companies 
were represented at the meeting. 

J. E. Kirk, Dalton, Ga., was re- 
elected president of the association and 
R. S. Griffin, Monroe, is secretary. 


Vv 


Cut Construction Charges 
For Rural Subscribers 

Many rural residents of New York 
state, now without telephone service, 
will benefit from a new telephone line 
construction charge plan recently filed 
with the New York Public Service 
Commission. The New York (N. Y.) 
Telephone Co. and the larger Inde- 
pendent companies in the state joined 
in this move to lower extra construc- 
tion charges. Such charges are neces- 
sary when the applicant for service 
lives on a highway but is some distance 
from the nearest telephone line. 

According to officials of the New 
York company, the new plan means 
that only a very small percentage of 
such rural families, possibly one out 
of 20, may have to pay a construc- 
tion charge. In the majority of cases, 
telephone service can be installed with- 
out construction charges as in the 
cities. 





The main benefits of this new plan 
for prospective telephone subscribers in 
rural areas are: 


(1) Construction along the highway 
without charge has been increased to 
one-half mile per applicant. 


(2) Charges for highway construc- 
tion beyond the half-mile allowance 
have been cut one-third. 


(3) Charges can be spread over a 
period in small monthly payments, or 
a 10 per cent discount is given for 
lump sum payment in advance. 


(4) When two or more neighbors 
take service at the same time the 
benefit from group treatment whic 
reduces or may eliminate the construc- 
tion charge for each individual. 


The new plan has been received by 
numerous farm organization leaders in 
New York state who were consulted by 
telephone companies. New York state’s 
125,000 rural telephones now surpass 
in number the total in most other 
states. It is believed the new plan will 
result in further extension of the rural 
service. 


Vv 


G. R. McKelvey Resigns 
From Alabama Company 

G. R. McKelvey has announced his 
resignation as general manager of the 
United Telephone Co. (Kirk System), 
Dothan, Ala. 

Mr. McKelvey was formerly general 
manager of the Standard Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and the Andalusia Tele- 
phone Co. from 1937 to November 1 
of this year, when these properties were 
acquired by J. L. Kirk and Associates. 


Vv 


Lincoln T&T Publication 
Wins Editorial Honors 

The Telephone News, published 
monthly by the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for the benefit 
of its employes, recently won an award 
of merit for “all-round magazines in 
editorial appearance and appropriate- 
ness to purpose.” 

The honor was conferred by South- 
western Association of Industrial Edi- 
tors, in session at Little Rock, Ark. 
Among entries from nine middle west- 
ern states, the publication was listed 
among the five leaders in editorial qual- 
ities. The magazine is edited by A. B. 
Gorman and Joe Hartley. 


Vv 


To Install Dial Service 

It has been announced that a system 
of dial telephones will be installed at 
the Varna exchange of the [Illinois 
Commercial Telephone Co., the first in 
Marshall County to have such equip- 
ment. 
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Completed 
Tap-Off Con- 

nection from 
Line to Drop Wire 


19 Ba&S 


Nico-Tap for 
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@ Here's a new 
Sleeve that materially in- 
creases efficiency in making 
tap-off connections. 


Nicopress 


Nico-Taps meet every require- 
ment for this type of work. 
Completed connections are 
strong, tight and efficient. 
And besides, Nico-Taps are 
real time savers. They are 
split, thus eliminating all need 
of cutting the line wire to 
make the connection. All you 
do is slip the sleeve over the 
wire and compress with your 
Nicopress Tool. 


Nico-Taps are now available 
in three sizes; one for tap-offs 
from 17 or 18 B&S to 17 or 
18 B&S (Stock No. 72-0458), 
one from 12 B.W.G. to 12 
B.W.G. (Stock No. T2-109D), 
and one, a reducing sleeve, 
from 12 B.W.G. to 17 or 18 
B&S (Stock No. T2-109x045D). 
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Small Companies Aided 
By Pacific Coast Committees 
Small company owners brought their 
problems to the meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Telephone Committees on Inter- 
company Settlements and Rural Serv- 
ices at Seattle, Wash., November 12 to 
15. They appeared before the com- 
mittees and stated their cases and 
every phase of their difficulties was 
thrashed out in detail. They left the 
meeting with professional advice, spe- 
cifically directed to their particular 
need and with the assurance of full 
support, technical assistance in future 
negotiations, or whatever might be 
necessary to their success in carrying 
out the committee’s advice. 


The value of the committee discus- 
sions of small company problems is re- 
vealed to owners of small exchanges by 
Leslie A. Gritten, secretary-treasurer 
of the Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association in the following excerpts 
from the association’s bulletin News 
and Views: 


“Mr. Small Company Owner, difficul- 
ties are piling up ahead of you. If you 
hope to remain in the telephone busi- 
ness five years hence, you will have to 
modernize your plant. You must face 
the technical requirements of new 
electronic services such as_ truck-to- 
office radio-telephones, carrier on power 
lines for remote rural installations, 
automatic toll dialing and _ record- 
ing, and radio-operated teletypewriters. 
These and similar innovations are not 
visions of a remote future; they are 
demonstrated facts. They will not re- 
main confined to larger units, but soon 
will be as commonplace in the remotest 
hamlet as a Ford car or a radio set. 


They will involve difficult operating 
techniques, new and different rate 
structures, and complex contractual 


arrangements for division of the reve- 
nues. Modern technology is moving in 
to the rural areas; primitive equipment 
and “haywire” methods are on the way 
out. 

“You, Mr. Small Company Owner, 
more than any other, are the bene- 
ficiary of this association and of the 
two Pacific Coast committees that met 
in Seattle recently. With their help, 
you may survive the impact of 1946 
technology. Without them, without the 
coordinated effort, strong representa- 
tion and technical assistance afforded 
by these committees, you, as well as 
your outmoded equipment, may be 
forced out of the telephone picture. 


“The strongest impression we brought 
from the Seattle meetings was this: 
Here is a group of eight men with 
an aggregate of perhaps 200 years’ 
experience in the telephone business. 
Individually, each holds an important 
position in Independent telephony. Col- 
lectively, they are competent to advise 
you intelligently or to act strongly on 


| your behalf in regard to any business 


difficulty that may confront you. They 
know your business, they know you, 
they know and sympathize with your 
needs and your difficulties. If you at- 
tempted to hire outsiders of like ca- 
pacity to serve you as they do, the cost 
would be prohibitive. These men ac- 


cept no extra wage or reward for their 
work on these committees; they func- 
tion for the satisfaction of improv- 
ing conditions in the Independent tele- 
phone industry. They have already, in 
the matter of toll settlements, done far 
more for your financial advantage by 
collective negotiation than you possibly 
could have achieved individually for 
yourself. In the difficult days ahead 
their help may mean to you the dif- 
ference between business survival and 
the ugly alternative.” 


Vv 


Missouri Company Improves 
Rural Facilities 

In anticipation of a large postwar 
increase in development of rural tele- 
phone facilities, the Southeast Missouri 
Telephone Co., Cape Giradeau, Mo., has 
announced a change-over from rural to 
full automatic exchange service in two 
district communities, Holcomb and 
Wardell, Mo. 

C. W. Boutin, president, said that 
this is the first of a series of develop- 
ments in rural service which will be 
greatly expanded as materials become 
available. At present 1,000 farm tele- 
phones could be installed if equipment 
could be secured. There is no indica- 
tion when manufacturers will be able 
to fill the company’s orders. 

The company now has on order near- 
ly 54 miles of lead covered cable. It is 
not known when it will be received and 
if it were received another problem 
would confront the company. Ten per 
cent of the employes volunteered or 
were called into service and until this 
personnel returns construction activity 
is handicapped. 

Three new buildings are contem- 
plated by the company, Mr. Boutin 
said, but shorthanded contractors are 
unable to begin work. Central office 
equipment valued at $170,000 is on 
order from manufacturers. 


Vv 


Cc. L. Dewar Returns to 
Bell of Canada 

C. L. Dewar has returned to the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada as assistant 
general manager, eastern area, at Mon- 
treal. 

Mr. Dewar resumes his duties with 
the telephone organization of which he 
was chief engineer in July, 1941, when 
his services were loaned to the Crown 
company of Wartime Merchant Ship- 
ping Ltd. Since December, 1943, he 
has been president of that company and 
of its successor, Wartime Shipbuilding, 
Ltd. 

In his new position, Mr. Dewar will 
co-ordinate the work of various Bell 
company departments in respect to com- 
pletion of deferred service applications, 
rural telephone development and other 
matters of special postwar significance. 
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L. F. Roberts Joins Staff 
Of Telephone Service Inc. 

Announcement has been made by 
Vv. E. Chaney, president of Telephone 
Services Inc., that Leon F. Roberts, 
who for the past five years has been 
commercial manager for the James- 
town (N. Y.) Telephone Corp., re- 
signed his position on December 1, to 
join the staff of Telephone Services 
Inc., operating service center for do- 
mestic telephone companies of the Gary 
Group. 

Mr. Roberts will make his headquar- 
ters in Chicago, and will act in a staff 
capacity on commercial and public re- 
lations matters for telephone companies 
of the Telephone Bond & Share System, 
which comprises Gary Group operating 
companies serving nearly 350,000 sta- 
tions in 17 states. 

Mr. Roberts has become well known 
throughout the Independent telephone 
industry through his work for the 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., and 
through his activities in association af- 
fairs, particularly as chairman of the 
Advertising Committee of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion. A former newspaper man, pop- 
ular public speaker and leader in civic 
and political affairs, he brings to his 
new duties a unique background of ex- 
perience in public relations activities 
and techniques. 

A native of Indiana, Mr. Roberts 
spent his boyhood in Panama, N. Y., 
later going to Jamestown, where he 
attended Lakewood High School and 
Jamestown Business College. His early 
business career was devoted to the 
newspaper field, in which he served in 
various editorial capacities for news- 
papers in several cities in Pennsyl- 
vania. For several years he served as 
city hall reporter for the Jamestown 
Evening Journal. 

His career in the political field be- 
gan in 1931 when he was appointed a 
member of the Jamestown City Coun- 
cil, to which he later was elected for 
a two-year term. In November, 1933, 
he was elected mayor at the age of 34, 
at that time the youngest mayor in the 
state of New York. After an interlude 
as field representative and sales man- 
ager for the Jamestown Mutual In- 
surance Co., he was re-elected mayor 
in 1939 by the largest majority ever 
recorded in Jamestown history up to 
that time. 

Mr. Roberts voluntarily retired as 
mayor on January 1, 1941, to become 
associated with the Jamestown Tele- 
phone Corp., as commercial manager. 
His commercial and public relations 
work for that company has attracted 
wide attention for its outstanding 
character and effectiveness. Acting on 
the principle that a well-informed pub- 
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lic is the best protection that any tele- | 
phone company can have, he has 

consistently kept the Jamestown tele- | 
phone users informed about the prob- 

lems which the company has faced and 

the steps which have been taken to 

resolve those problems. One of his 

contributions in this direction has been 

the weekly column which he prepared 

and which was published in the James- 

town Post-Journal under the sponsor- 

ship of the telephone company. 


L. F. ROBERTS 
| 


It is characteristic of Mr. Roberts’ 
keen sense of public responsibility that 
he has always been active in civic and 
business organizations. Since retiring 
as mayor he has served as a member 
of the Jamestown Airport Commission, 
as a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, a leader in war bond drives, and 
president of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. He is also a past president of 
the Jamestown Advertising and Sales 


Club. 
Vv 


Editorial Solicits Higher Rates 
For Greenfield, lowa, Company 

The Greenfield (lowa) Free Press, in 
an editorial published August 9, pre- 
sented to its readers the possibility of 
the Lincoln Mutual Telephone Co. 
there instituting higher rates so_ it 
would be enabled to revamp its tele 
phone system and give improved serv- 
ice. 

The editorial lauded the Independent 
company for its efficient operation to 
date in spite of very low rates and 
said that if the company cannot better 
its service through cooperation with its 
subscribers, its only other “out” would 
be to sell to the Bell System. 

The editorial follows: 


The Service Club, which is made up 
of Greenfield business and professional | 
men, has a telephone committee which 
has been making a survey of the tele- 
phone situation in Greenfield. While 
the Lincoln Mutual Telephone Co. is 
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owned and managed by the public it 
serves, it is, by the nature of its busi- 
ness, a public utility. 

The telephone rates in Greenfield 
and to subscribers on the rural lines 
have been unusually low. The com- 
pany has been operated economically 

y keeping expenses at a minimum. 
It has given the best service possible 
with the equipment at its disposal. 
Now comes the time to revamp the 
present system; modernize it and im- 
prove the service. This calls for the 
expenditure of considerable money. 
Just how much will be determined 
after a survey is made by a com- 
petent telephone engineer. The board 
of directors has authorized the employ- 
ment of such an engineer and a sur- 
vey is to be made. 

If the Lincoln Mutual Telephone Co. 
is to give the type of service the pub- 
lic demands, there is no doubt that it 
will be necessary to raise telephone 
rates. The company will be compelled 
to borrow money with which to mod- 
ernize its system. If such a loan is 
available, the company can make the 
arrangements and give its subscribers 
better service. If it cannot do so and 
remain solvent, another “out” will be 
its sale to the Bell System. 

In any event, the physical equip- 
ment of the company has reached a 
point where it must either be expanded 
and modernized, or the service will 
deteriorate. No public utility can re- 
main static. It either progresses or it 
goes backward. 

The future of the company is vital 
to every subscriber and stockholder. It 
is something to which some thought 
must be given. The company is a lo 
cally owned and managed concern. 
Subscribers to its service have enjoyed 
an extremely low rate. Public demands 
for better telephone service must be 
backed by the public’s money, if that 
service is to be available. 

Greenfield and the surrounding ter- 
ritory are entitled to telephone serv- 
ice equal to that of other county seat 
towns in Iowa in keeping with its pop- 
ulation. The improvement of telephone 
service in Greenfield is a postwar proj- 
ect that should enlist the thought and 
support of every subscriber. It is some- 
thing that will be coming up until 
some action is taken for a satisfactory 


solution. 
vv 


Calling From Car Is Easy, 
Ccanada Engineer Shows 

A demonstration of the shape of 
things to come recently was put on at 
Vancouver by Bert Tupper, radio engi- 
neer of the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Co. 

His coupe has a frequency modula- 
tion transmitter and receiver tucked in 
the baggage compartment, and an or- 
dinary microphone telephone hangs 
from a hook on the dashboard. 

To call home, he explained, you only 
have to pick up the receiver, press a 
button under your thumb to talk, and 
when the operator says “Vancouver,” 
give your number. 

To call the car from an ordinary 
telephone, you dial long distance, say 
“radio operator’’ and give the car’s call 
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sign—in this case VE9CJ. Whoever is | 


in the car hears the call coming faintly 
from the telephone receiver, picks it 
up, and that’s all there is to it. 


Mr. Tupper, who has been experi- 


menting with the system for several | 
months, claims he can use his telephone | 


with absolute clarity anywhere in the 
city, regardless of the buildings around. 
At the car end, the reception is as 
clear as an ordinary telephone conver- 
sation, without any background noise. 


Availability to the general public | 
depends on the arrival of equipment | 


and the assignment of frequencies by 
the government. 


The present estimated cost for rental 
of the equipment is $20 a month. 


vv 


Bell and REA to Build 
Joint Line 


Fourteen miles of joint construction, | 
to be used as an experiment by the | 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and | 


the Lake Region Electric Association, 
Webster, S. D., will be built in Day 


County, S. D., it was announced No- | 


vember 15. The lines, which will be 
built by both firms on the same poles, 
will carry telephone and electric serv- 
ices in Webster, 
townships northwest of Webster. 

On the proposed line, the telephone 
company circuits will be set up be- 
neath the REA two-phase and single- 
phase circuits and the Bell company 
will pay the additional costs incurred 
due to the necessary clearance between 
the two lines, it was explained. 

It is understood the construction is 
tentative, subject te approval by offi- 
cials of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 


Vv 


Postpone Florida Convention 


Kidder and Lynn | 


The annual meeting of the Florida | 


Telephone Association has been post- 
poned until the fall of 1946, according 
to a recent announcement by Josephine 
Poppleton, secretary-treasurer. 


Vv 


Carroll Commerce Head 

JAMES F. CARROLL, Indianapolis, 
president of the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. 


Vv 
Repair Telephone System 


Repairs consisting of resetting poles 
for new cables at the Tonganoxie, Kan., 
exchange of the Suburban Telephone 
Co., will be made next spring, Manager 
Foster Laming announced recently. 
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COOK TYPE “0” 


Sub-Station 
Protectors 


* 


Built to 
“TAKE IT” 


* 


Single Circuit 
Protectors 
for Indoor 

and Outdoor 

Use 


The Type "O" single circuit pro- 
tector with one pair of fuses and 
one pair of high potential dis- 
chargers is unexcelled for both in- 
door and outdoor use. 

The sturdy body of the Type "“O" 
is a single piece of heavy white 
glazed, low absorbent porcelain, 
designed to prevent surface leak- 
age. Phosphor bronze fuse and 
lightning arrester clips are securely 
fastened to the body by Everdur 
bolts. 

The Type "O" Sub-Station Pro- 
tector is made for various types 
and lengths of fuses. Fuses are 5 


amperes and blow at rating. When. 


specified, either higher or lower 
rating will be furnished. 

Type "O" Protectors have a 
round hole in the porcelain base 
for small size lead-covered, rubber- 
insulated cable for underground 
distribution, or where circuits pass 
under railroads, roadways, etc. 
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Recommends... 


ARMSTRONG’S 


“Whitall Tatum" 
GLASS INSULATORS 


Backed by 107 years of glass-making 
experience, “Whitall Tatum" Glass Insu- 
lators, manufactured by the Armstrong 
Cork Company, give dependable service 
even under the most rugged conditions. 


All raw materials are rigidly tested; 
quality of glass is batch-checked, and 
each stage of production is automatically 
controlled. 


“Whitall Tatum" Glass Insulators will 
stand up...as the records of many oper- 
ating companies can prove. Because of 
their crystal clarity, they are less subject 
to malicious breakage after installatien. 


Tests show the transverse strength of 
“Whitall Tatum" Glass Insulators exceeds 
that of supporting pins. 


Outstanding characteristics of these insu- 
lators are: 


Accurate 
dimensions 






















2 
True pin fit 
+. 
Crystal 
clarity 
= 
Conform to— 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 
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BERNARD 


Aideeadi Pliers Stand 
the “Drop” “Jest 





BERNARD Linemen’s Pliers, taken from stock, 
were chilled to 40 degrees below zero 
and then dropped from a height greater 
than the tallest wire pole to a cement 
surface below without breaking. 


It takes expert forging of superior steel 
to make pliers like this. 


Stilled #aude 
Desewe the 
Gest “Jools 


BERNARD parallel action PLIERS 








Open throat for use with wire 
Handy, powerful cutters 

Parallel jaws close like a vise 
Compound leverage, twice the power 





| coaxial 











WM. SCHOLLHORN COMPANY 


“Quality Teols Since 1875” 
NEW HAVEN 9, CONNECTICUT 
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Plan to Lay Coaxial 
Transcontinental Cable 

The Southern California Telephone 
Co. has joined with the Long Lines De- 
partment of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in an application to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
for permission to place an eight-tube 
cable from Phoenix, Ariz., to 
Los Angeles. 

This ‘is the first transcontinental 
cable of its type, and plans are under 
way to complete this link, providing 
initially 252 more telephone circuits to 
the east, and making possible many 
more as needed. It now is estimated 
that the work will be consummated 
within the next two years. 

Involving an expenditure by the 
Southern California Telephone Co., es- 
timated to be $5,000,000 for the sec- 
tion between Los Angeles and the Colo- 
rado River, the cable will provide a 
large number of additional telephone 
circuits. The new all-cable route will 
swing south from New York and cross 
the southern part of the United States. 


Vv 


Canadian Navy Takes 
Wrong Objective 

Losing its compass bearings on un- 
familiar land, the Royal Canadian 
Navy, it was disclosed recently, staged 
an action against a civilian radio sta- 
tion at Point Prim, Nova Scotia, and 
not only carried the day, but carried 
away the whole station belonging to 
the Maritime Telegraph & Telephone 
Co.—in the belief it was a Royal Cana- 
dian naval radar installation! 

The Navy had received a signal to 
dismantle its radar station, located on 
the same deserted road as the MT&T 


station, A. Murray MacKay, general 
manager of the telephone company, 
said. 


Through an error, the sailors as- 
signed to the job went to the wrong 
station. When they found the build- 
ing housing the equipment locked, they 
are reported to have forced an entry, 
dismantled the radio station and driven 
off to the nearby HMCS Cornwallis 
Naval Base! 


Vv 


C. E. Devin, Oklahoma 
Telephone Pioneer, Dies 

C. E. Devin of Apache, Okla., tele- 
phone pioneer of that state, died De- 
cember 4 at the age of 73, following 
an illness of about two years. 

Mr. Devin served seven years con- 
secutively as president of the Okla- 
homa Telephone Association, resigning 
November 18, 1942. He served also as 
a member of the board of directors, 





Cc. E. DEVIN 


from the organization of the present 
association in 1935. For several years 
prior to that time, he was a director 
of the Telephone Division of the Okla- 
homa Utilities Association. For many 
years, until July, 1941, he owned and 
operated the Apache (Okla.) Telephone 
Co. 

Mr. Devin was presented with a cer- 
tificate of life membership in the Okla- 
homa Chapter, No. 41, Telephone 
Pioneers of America, by Lynn Bullis, 
Oklahoma City, president of the Okla- 
homa City Chapter, during the 1944 
annual convention of the Oklahoma 
Utilities Association. 

After selling his telephone proper- 
ties, Mr. Devin continued to retain his 
interest in affairs of the Oklahoma 
Telephone Association and attended its 
annual meetings. 

He is survived by his 
sons and a daughter. 


Vv 


widow, tw 


OBITUARIES 

ERNEST C. UMDENSTOCK, 69, presi- 
dent of the Osage Telephone Co., Osage 
City, Kan., died December 2 at his 
home. 

A prominent businessman there, he 
had been a bank director and member 
of the school board. 


Vv 


GRACE KELLER, 78, who retired Feb 
ruary, 1941, after serving for 56 years 
as telephone operator at Lititz, Pa., 
died December 5 at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital. She had been hospitalized for 
three months following a fall in which 
a leg and both shoulders were frac- 
tured. 

Miss Keller began working for the 
Bell company (then the Pennsylvania 
Telephone Co.) over 60 years ago, re- 
ceiving $10 a month. When the Lititz 
exchange was taken over by the Denver 
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& Ephrata Telephone Co. in 1926 she | 


continued to serve as an operator and 
for a number of years prior to her re- 
tirement, was the regular night op- 
erator. Upon leaving, she was pre- 
sented by the company with a diamond- 
studded service pin. 

She is survived by a brother. 





In the Nation's 
Capital 


(Concluded from page 17) 





get any dial tone when they picked up 
their telephones. Incoming calls from 
nonaffected exchanges were received, 
however. 

The temporary breakdown in service 
even had officials of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. stumped for 
a while. It was soon traced, however, 
to a flood of calls going in one direc- 
tion. 

“Everybody and his big sister called 
EX 4300 at once,” a company spokes- 
man said. The number is the Union 
Station reservation desk. 

Another stoppage appeared possible 
the following day, since only a fraction 
of those seeking reservations on the 
seventh were successful. 


_M)INERTER * POLE CHARGERS 





Under ODT regulations, reservations | 


must be made within 14 days of a 


prospective trip. Those made on De- | 


cember 7 were for trips scheduled De- 
cember 21, the last government work- 
ing day before the Christmas holiday. 
A host of workers were expected to try 
their luck again. 


vv 


New Device Aids 
Injured Servicemen 
Although a serviceman cannot use 
his hands, he now is able to call his 
family without even lifting a finger. 
The reason is a small white box 
which recently made its appearance in 
the wards of the San Diego, Calif., 
Naval Hospital. Equipped by the Pa- 


cific Telephone & Telegraph Co., with | 


a head set, chest transmitter and 


switches, it enables a patient to place 
a call and talk on the telephone even if | 


he cannot use his hands. 
“This new device means a lot to fel- 


lows with burns, paralysis or other | 


hand injuries, particularly when they 
have just been transferred here from 
overseas,” hospital patients said. 





Nothing was ever done by not 
doing it.—I. A. Hirschmann 
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Recently, we asked a few of the long-time users* of E.P. Diverter- 
Pole Motor-Generators, “What is your opinion of the Diverter- 


Pole Motor-Generator?” 
































. “DIVERTER-POLE 
USER ANSWER INSTALLED” 

A “We have had very satisfactory service 1932 
from our generator.” 

B “A very positive, efficient and reliable 1931 
source of power.” 

C “We have found it to be very satisfactory.” 1925 

D “Good Generators.” 1928 

E “Tops.” 1926 

F “Very dependable.” 1928 

G “This type of machine has proved excel- 1926 
lent for charging purposes and maintain- 
ing constant voltages.” 











For the most reliable, maintenance-free and efficient source of 
direct current, specify E.P. Diverter-Pole Motor-Generators. 


*Names on request WRITE FOR BULLETIN 96-A 
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A. F. Adams Honored By 





Strowger Automatic Club se 
On December 6, A. F. Adams, chair- Wo: 
man of Automatic Electric Co. and ex- a cl 
ecutive head of the Gary Group, was tele 
officially presented with the Talbot G. the 
Martin Award of the Strowger Auto- ee 
matic Club, employes’ organization of the 
Automatic Electric and affiliated com- Dr. 
panies. The award, which is named in sig] 
honor of the former chief engineer of tele 
Automatic Electric Co., is usually pre- tail 
sented, once a year, to a member of tan 
the club who in engineering, manage- dev 
ment, promotion or other activity, has S 
made outstanding contributions to the Aw 
art of communication. eng 
The presentation was made on behalf ing 
of the club at its December meeting by its 
Dr. Arthur Bessey Smith, chief re- ing 
search engineer of Automatic Electric wh 
laboratories. In his brief presentation dir 
address, Dr. Smith reviewed Mr. Adams’ sit) 
long and active career in the telephone ” 
business. He described his early work  e¢ to right: A. F. ADAMS; W. H. JONES, president of the Strowger Automatic Club ond ar 
as trouble shooter and repairman for a DR. ARTHUR BESSEY SMITH. : 
small Wisconsin telephone company, his 
through his early association with the neering properties in the United States, has continuously manifested in the or- pai 
Theodore Gary interests in Missouri, Canada and Europe and telephone com- ganization and direction of the Gary the 
and the steady advancement to his panies operating nearly 600,000 sta- Group properties, and his keen percep- 
present position as active head of the tions in the United States and abroad. tion of personal qualities which has en- 
entire Gary Group of companies, which Dr. Smith paid tribute to the sound abled him to select men of outstanding Fr 


now embrace manufacturing and engi- 


business judgment which Mr. Adams 


ability to assume positions of respon- As 


mé 
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TELEPHONY ca 

By ARTHUR LEMUEL ALBERT fai 

su 

Professor of Communication Engineering, Oregon Stace College tu 

374 pages, 5144 x 814, 200 illustrations, $3.25 to 

de 

This book tells how and why telephone apparatus and lines oper- mé 
ate as they do, covers the electrical theory and circuits with which 
every telephone worker should be familiar. It explains the phe- 

nomena of sound as they apply to telephony. It gives a practical Je 

knowledge of the functioning of transmitters, receivers, and other PI 
elements of telephone sets and systems, including modern manual 
and dial systems. It shows the requirements of local and toll 

transmission lines and how they are met, covering electrical meas- nc 

uring instruments, the measurements used in telephony, the prob- he 

lems of interference in telephone circuits, and other topics, in a th 

clear, well-illustrated, elementary treatment, especially arranged for of 

the non-engineering reader. tn 

Check the data in these chapters ns 

1. Direct-current Theory 9. Dial Telephone Systems “a 

2. Alternating-current Theory 10. Transmission over Circuits C 

3. Electric Networks with Distributed Constants : 

4. Sound, Speech, and 1l. Transmission over Circuits T 

Hearing with Lumped Constants b 

5. Telephone Transmitters 12. Measurements in Telephony di 

6. Telephone Receivers 13. Inductive Interference in 

7. Telephone Sets 14. Telephone Repeaters and it 

8. Manual Telephone Systems Carrier Systems 

Order a Copy from ni 

01 

TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 8] 

608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. K 
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sibility in the various companies of the 
group. He also recalled the recognition 
accorded Mr. Adams when, during 
World War I, he was appointed one of 
a committee of four to operate all the 
telephone and telegraph companies in 
the United States. 


“Notwithstanding the wide scope of | 
the activities under his direction,” said | 


Dr. Smith, “Mr. Adams has never lost 
sight of the more specific aspects of the 
telephone business. All along he has re- 


tained his appreciation of the impor- | 


tance of technical as well as commercial 
developments.” 

Symbolically, the Talbot G. Martin 
Award takes the form of a handsomely 
engraved plaque, and just before mak- 
ing the presentation, Dr. Smith read 
its inscription, from which the follow- 
ing is quoted: “—to Arthur F. Adams, 
who by his genius for organization and 
direction, during prosperity and adver- 
sity, in peace and war, has contributed 
so much towards enhancing communi- 
cation.” 

Mr. Adams in responding expressed 
his thanks to the club membership, and 
paid tribute to those who had received 
the award in past years. 


Vv 


Frank Nydam Goes to Kellogg 
As Engineer of Manufacture 

Frank Nydam, formerly engineer of 
manufacture of the Illinois division of 
Bendix Aviation Co., has become asso- 
ciated in the same capacity with Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago. 

In his capacity as engineer of manu- 
facture, Mr. Nydam will have the 
supervision of the engineer manufac- 
ture department, which includes the 
tool room, tool design department, rate 
department, and the planning and 
methods department. 


vv 


Jenkins, Kentucky, Company 
Plans Improvements 

The Jenkins (Ky.) Telephone Co. an- 
nounced that an improvement program 
has been scheduled for 1946. Lines in 
the city will be overhauled and most 
of them rebuilt. New lines will be built 
to the coal fields now being opened by 
a 30-mile branch of the C&O Rail- 
road. Several towns will be reached. A 
new line is also planned through the 
Cumberland Mountains into Virginia. 
The new line will follow a 15-mile 
branch of the C&O which is now un- 
der construction. New lines and new 
improvements will approximate $10,000 
it was announced. 

It is stated that the company with 


nearly 1,000 telephones in service has | 


one of the largest and best telephone 


systems of any other mining city in | 


Kentucky or Virginia. 
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By making Graybar your head- 
quarters for al] telephone sup- 
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NEW! 
SOLDERLESs 


CONNECTING DEVICES 


Terminal Blocks 
Lock a wire 
to a wire 














No Soldering 
No Crimping 
No Lugs required 


Built-in clamp On Bee Nut and Terminal 
Post lock wire-to-wire; vibration-proof, low 
resistance connection. Write for SAMPLES 
and data. 


Tests Everything Electrical 
from 100 to 550 Volts 


Equipped with Neon light which 
tells instantly where trouble lies 
in circuits, fuses, cut-outs, motors, 
etc. Indicates hot or grounded 
wires. Tells AC from DC. SAVES 
PRECIOUS TIME. The only pock- 
et-size tester with PATENTED 
SAFETY FEATURE. 


‘ Lifetime guarantee. List $1.50. 
s 7 Purchase thru regular electri- 
t m 

Ca] — EVO) cal deaters. Pat. No. 1,778,883. 


L.S. BRACH Mfg. Corp: 
55-63 Dickerson St. Newark, N. J. 
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Stromberg-Carlson Promotes 
Arthur B. Preble 

Arthur B. Preble, a veteran of more 
than 30 years with the Stromberg- 
Carlson Co., has been appointed tele- 
phone sales manager of the company’s 
Kansas City (Mo.) branch office, it was 
announced recently by T. C. Thompson, 





A. B. PREBLE 


telephone sales manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Thompson said that Mr. 
Preble’s new duties will also include 
general direction of the branch office. 

A native of Erie, Pa., Mr. Preble 
was educated in Steubenville, Ohio, 
schools. Before he began his three 
decades with Stromberg-Carlson, he 





J. P. GALLIGAN 


worked for the Phoenix Telephone Co. 
and the Central District Telephone Co., 
both of Steubenville, and with the Ohio 
State Telephone Co., Canton, Ohio. 
With Stromberg-Carlson, he has been 
successively an _ installer, installing 
foreman, a sales representative in the 


midwest and far west, and sales en- 
gineer in the Kansas City branch. 

Mr. Thompson also announced that 
Joseph P. Galligan, a veteran of more 
than three decades of service with the 
Stromberg company, has been named 
to the post of telephone sales manager 
of the company’s Pacific Coast division. 
Mr. Galligan succeeds Mr. Thompson 
who held the post up until the time of 
his promotion to his new position. His 
headquarters are located in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

A graduate of St. Xavier’s College, 
Louisville, Ky., Mr. Galligan joined 
Stromberg-Carlson in 1915. He is a 
Navy veteran of World War I. First 
employed in telephone installation work, 
he was advanced to a post in the sales 
department in 1920. Mr. Galligan has 
served the company for the past sev- 
eral years as sales representative in 
Missouri. 


Vv 


Assumes Sales Duties 


After a five-year absence, LIEUT. 
LEONARD C. GHERTNER, who recently 
returned from the European Theater 
of Operations, has assumed duties as 
assistant sales manager for Cullom & 
Ghertner Co., telephone company form 
and directory printers and _lithog- 
raphers of Nashville, Tenn. 


THE LINE IS BUSY! 
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Graybar Appoints J. D. Daly 
District Sales Manager 

A. H. Nicoll, president of the Gray- 
bar Electric Co., has announced the 
appointment of J. D. Daly as eastern 
district sales manager. Mr. Daly will 
take over his new duties January 2, 
1946 at district headquarters, 180 
Varick Street, New York, N. Y., re- 
porting to W. J. Drury, vice president 
and eastern district manager. 

Mr. Daly has served as supply sales 
manager at the company’s executive 
headquarters, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City, since October, 1944 and 
prior to this held the position of com- 
mercial manager at Hartford for nine 
years. Since coming to New York he 
has been a member of the wire and 
cable committee of the National Elec- 
trical Wholesalers’ Association. 

Native of Connecticut, he is particu- 
larly well known in that territory where 
he was active in civic and association 
affairs. While in Hartford, he was 
secretary of the wholesale post war 
planning committee sponsored by the 
committee for economic development, a 
past member of the board of governors 
of the Connecticut Chapter of the Illu- 
minating Engineering Society, a mem- 
ber of the Hartford County Purchasing 
Agents Association, and a member of 
the Hartford City and Hartford ath- 
letie clubs. 


Vv 


Morine Corps Commends 
Automatic Electric Sales 

Automatic Electric Sales Corp., do- 
mestic distributors for Automatic Elec- 
tric Co., has been awarded a “special 
commendation” in recognition of “un- 
selfish and tireless efforts in fulfill- 
ment of the requirements of the United 
States Marine Corps.” The certificate 
of special commendation was dated No- 
vember 10, 1945—the 170th anniver- 
sary of the corps—and bears the signa- 
tures of Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, com- 
mandant, and Maj. Gen. W. P. T. Hill, 
quartermaster general. 


In a letter accompanying the cer- 
tificate, Col. G. L. Gloeckner, depot 
quartermaster, reviewed the unbroken 
series of Marine Corps victories dur- 
ing the war from Guadalcanal to Oki- 
nawa, and acknowledged the coopera- 
tion and aid received in the attainment 
of those victories. 

Automatic Electric manufactured 
and supplied large quantities of tele- 
phone and other communications equip- 
ment both for Marine Corps depots and 
for use in campaign operations. 





There’s no time to lose; there’s 
just time to win. 
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WIRES SINCE 1899 


Order by 
WHITNEY BLAKE 
Catalogue No. 


No. 19 Twisted Pair 
Brown or Ivory- 
No. 19 Triple 
Brown or Ivory 
No. 22 Twisted Pair 
22PN-2 


19PN-2 
19PN-3 


Brown or Ivory 


No. 22 Triple 


Brown or Ivory 


22PN-3 


Raised Ridge in 
Insulation for Polarity 


i" 


THE RIDGE shown in the en- 
larged section is extruded on 
one leg of a twisted wire where 
both are the same color. This 
ridge makes tracing easy in dark- 
ness or in light. The third leg of a 
triple wire has two ridges. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Change Ne. 19 and 22 
INSIDE TELEPHONE WIRES 


PLASTITE. 


PLASTITE.. 


Insulated Inside 
Telephone Wire is — 


1. Small Diameter. Makes 
a neater job on inside 
wiring. 


2.Colors are bright and 
permanent, easier to see. 


3.Strips Cleanly and 
Easily. 


4. Practically Ageless. 


5. Trouble Free Installa- 
tions. 


6. Flame Proof. 


7. Lower Cost. 


A TRIAL ORDER of this 
bright, smooth extruded 
PLASTITE* Insulated Wire 
will convince you that it is 
the ideal Inside Wire. 


Order Now for 
Prompt Shipments. 


Ask Graybak for 
Prices and Samples 


The WHITNEY BLAKE Company 


New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A. 





Leonard J. Linde Joins 
A. B. Chance Co. 

Leonard J. Linde, who for the past 
four years has been in charge of 
engineering for the Power Circuit 
Breaker Division of General Electric 
Corp., Philadelphia Works, and who 
has been connected with the engineer- 
ing department of the General Electric 
Corp. since July, 1929, recently joined 
the A. B. Chance Co., Centralia, Mo., 
as chief engineer. 

While with the General Electric 
Corp., Mr. Linde did considerable de- 
velopment work on switch gear and 
gained professional recognition in the 
form of the Charles A. Coffin award 
and citation, given jointly to Mr. 
Linde and W. J. Lacklan in 1935, for 
outstanding achievements in the de- 
velopment and design of a secondary 
network protector. In 1940, he received 
another joint award with E. W. 
Boehne for outstanding work in the 
development and design of the magne- 
blast oilless circuit breaker. He is co- 
author of a number of AIEE papers 
on circuit breaker development, de- 
sign, and operating mechanism. 

Mr. Linde holds about 20 patents 
on switch gear equipment and took an 





active interest in both manufacturing 
and engineering while with General 
Electric. He is a member of the 
ASME and the AIEE. 





MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 


Consultation © Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
* * 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 





POLES 








B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Iveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fila.—Creosot Southern Pine. 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 











WE BUY 
WE TRADE 
WE REBUILD 


Old telephones or perts inte 
smart modern - looking wall phones 
or desk sets with new cabinets. 

Repair service for Transmitters, Recelv- 
ers, Desk Stands and Wall Phones—Megneto 
or Common Battery. 

Specialists in Repairing and 
Rebuilding Transmitters 


The Telephone Repair and Supply Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 


Rogers Park Station 26 Chicago 








ATLANTIC 

Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., N. ¥.C. T 

Creosoted Pine Poles 

Crossarms . . Conduit 

PLANTS AND OFFICES: 

Jackson, Tena. Bom. y 

vannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. 
a Md. Chicago, If. 











THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


COMPANY 
INVESTIGATIONS ©® VALUATIONS 
REPORTS 
CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON @ And Other Principal Cities 











—TELEPHONE = 


eee DIRECTORY bee 
ADVERTISING 


L.M:BERRY & CO. 
ct Selophone for 


TELEPHONE L.D. 16 
55363, [e), | a:/Golemmoy-s Ase), Me) ae 





UNDERGROUND 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 

















Reconstructed Equipment 


Kellogg or W. E. 80 and 100 ohm drop coils @ $ 0.40 
H. C. Motor Gen. ee Machine @ 40. 
Auto. Elec. 0. Enclosed gong Steel 


No. 510 

signal sets with oS Coil, Cond. and 1400 

ohm ringer @ 6.50 
W. E. No. 229 or 329 | 

with back @ 1.25 
Kellogg No. 22 L. or C. Trans. Complete with 

back $1.35 Less back @ 1.25 
Cook No. 8 or No. 10 Arresters with heat coils 

and carbons 20 line strip @ 8.00 


Kellogg or W. E. New Composition Rec. Shells 
and caps @ 





REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber 
ucts. Preservative treatments of 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and laboratories: Mobile, Ala. 
Branch offices: New York and St. Louis. 


Inspections handled at timber treating piants. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organizatien, 
and @peration of Telephone Companies 

231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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